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JET CLIPPERS-FASTEST TO EUROPE 


Only Pan Am offers you bofh Deluxe and 
economy JET services. Fastest to Europe — 
with speeds up to 600 mph. Economy class 
from New York: *453*® round trip to 
Londonf, *489*® to Paris. No extra fore. 

Pan Am’s Jet Clippers* arc the fastest trans- 
atlantic jet airliners. They are [tore jets, a major 
advance over turbn-props. Four massive jet 
engines give you beautifully quiet, vibration- 


free comfort at speeds up to 600 mph — nearly 
50*1 faster than propcller-ilriven aircraft! 

Jet Clippers offer both deluxe and economy 
service — at no extra fare. Coming: Jets to l-aliii 
America, the Pacific and 'round |l»e world. 

For Jet reservations, call your Travel .Agent 
or one of the 53 offices of Pan Am in the U.S. 
and Canada. For a free, colorful, fact-filled 
Jet brochure, write: Pan American, Dept. 707, 
Box 1790. New York 17. N. Y. 



FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 


Pan American, world's most experienced airline, 
carries almost as many people to Europe as the next 2 airlines combined 


FIRST ’ROUND THE WORLD 


New King Seno 

Already smokers report ne\A/ sd\/snce "Softens The Smoke" 



Nicotine reduced 50%.., end tars heloy^/ 
any cigarette .... and that is the truth . 


If you are serious al)out cutting du^v^ 
on nicotine and tars, here is wonderful 
news for you. 

Cigarette science has today stepped 
ahead with a redneiion of nicotine and 
tars .so advanced that vou ta.stc the dif- 
ference in ‘softer smoke.’ 

The reason is that the new King Sano 
goes a step beyond any filter. 

Onltf King Sano has perfected the 
method of reducing nicotine and tars in 
iiM ro««ecos itoutct ii ms iiico:iiie he ato «ses in icacui sui sho ckheius, sano iimiav>n> chhs and sano npc tonaoco. pioobcis or viint states liUAcco cohpan* 


the tobacco itself. No other cigarette 
ijoii can buy docs it. 

If you, like .so many other Americans, 
want the utmost nicotine and tiir re- 
duction plus a new ‘soft’ taste— we urge 
you to tiy new ‘soft smoke’ King Sano. 
Surely it is well worth the difference in 
price. Now in stores everywhere. 

• Thr cnntpnt of nkolinr and tan in the tmokv of 
m-w Kinu Sano is based on the resnlts of a con- 
linumK study by Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., lode- 
pendent Analytical Chemists, 
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Coier: foolMr, Fifth W<tk ► 

The tradiliona! re(|ue»t for 
silence by Syracuse Quarter- 
back Chick Zimmerman was 
not honored by football's 
fifth week. For a wrap-up of 
the noisy upsets see page 11. 

1‘holograph bg fdfhartl .\feet 


Next week 



► Alice Higgins presents a 
Pkbvibw of the National 
Hor.se Show on the eve of 
its diamond jubilee. Striking 
color photographs catch the 
special flavor of the event. 


^ A fond appreciation by Ed 
Zorn of the remarkable and 
imaginative English .springer 
spaniel, equally valuable as 
a waterfowl and pheasant re- 
triever or as a household pet. 


^ Charles Goren introduces 
as a guest columnist his part- 
ner, Helen Sobel, who an- 
swers just a few of the many, 
many questions she is asked 
— often while playing a hand. 


SPORTS nXUSTRATKD i.uh- 
llshod weekly by 'TIME Inc., 
Mo N'o. Michiaan Ave., Chicago 
1 1. 111. Socond-i-lau iHwlage paid 
at Chicago, III. and at addition- 
al mailing offices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada gT.SO one year, 
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MEMO from the publisher 



A noble 
Lobster 
Newburg! 


TO HARD-IiriTEN Nfainc loh- 

stcrrncn \vc whispered our Lobsler 
Newburg recipe. 

Here’s a iliick creamy sauce 
with a flavor delicate as a delm- 
lanie’s feelings. .Stilf with chunks 
of plump, tender lobsier. 

Even now. we arc distracted 
trying to keep it in .stock. People 
seraljblc for it. ICxeculive.s tuck tin.s 
under their luibilinienis and .scud 
home to gorge. 

^’ou')l find our noble Newburg, 
piping hot on toa.st, to be light- 
years ahead of pallid Newimrgs 
made witliout lo\’ing thought and 
care. Into ours, wc put our souls. 


P. s. Lobslrr Xavburg 
is hut om of ti) dflrct- 
ahlt Gourmet Foods. If 
your stores dot}' tcarrythem 
yet, tell us! W'e'ilgive di- 
rections by return post. 


GENERAL 



GOURMET FOODS 



VtOSSTERNtWRU&l^^ 

FOODS 


H orsk shows on this continent 
now move to their colorful cli- 
max— with the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional at Harrisburg, Pa. (Oct. 18- 
25) leading off, followed by the Na- 
tional at New York (Nov. 4-11) and 
the Royal Winter Fair at Toronto 
(Nov. 14-22). Next week, as part 
of a PRBViBwof the National, Sports 
Illustratbd presents four pages of 
color which catch the braid and rib- 
bons, the polished hoofs and sleek 
equine grace which make this among 
the most beautiful sights in sport. 

More than a sight, a horse show is 
also a highly competitive event; and 
some of the importance of the three 
big forthcoming shows derives from 
the fact that they are the only ones in 
North America sanctioned for inter- 
national team competition. This 
means that the United States Eques- 
trian Team will be jumping against 
teams from Canada, Cuba, Germany 
and Mexico. 

Last week in the busy middle of 
readying himself and horses for the 
contests, Billy Steinkraus, captain of 
the United States Equestrian Team 
since 195.5, dismounted long enough 
to visit New York City, where we had 
a chance to talk with him. Recog- 
nized as one of the most brilliant 
horsemen this country has produce<l, 
Steinkraus only recently returned 
from leading the USET on the most 
successful of its trips around the ex- 
acting European circuit. In addition 
to being an equestrian scholar (he 
has just finished editing a European 
book on jumping, for fall publica- 
tion), Steinkraus is also, it turned 


out, a student of all sports and one 
of our regular readers. 

“I’m particularly interested in 
what you’ve done on sports tech- 
niques,” he .said. “Arcaro on The Art 
of Race Riding, of course. But al- 
though Arcaro and I both ride Thor- 
oughbreds, we often must do quite 
unrelated things. Eddie, for instance, 
can use opponents’ errors. I ride 
against an ideal in which the job is to 
avoid my own. I’m actually just a.s 
interested in all 
sports— Willy 
Schaeffler on 
skiing, Ben Ho- 
gan on golf, 

Don Carter on 
bowling or even 
Lou Groza on 
the place kick. 

I’m pretty sure 
there’s a com- 
mon denomi- 
nator in sport. 

When Hogan discusses the grip as a 
preliminary to swinging — there are 
parallels in riding and, for that mat- 
ter, in violin and viola playing. 
[Steinkraus was for three years a viol- 
ist with the Connecticut Symphony.] 
And I know for certain the more you 
understand what people do in other 
sports, the more you understand why 
you do what you do in your own. 

“And that,'' said he, “is what I like 
about Sports Illustrated!” 

Billy Steinkraus laughed. “I didn’t 
mean to be giving you an old- 
fashioned commercial. But,” he add- 
ed, “you can quote me.” 

It’s a pleasure. 



i 
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WHY NEW 1959 CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK 


can do what they look 


The smell of a new car is heady stuff. 

And when it’s a new 1959 Car of The Forward Look, 
the beauty of it makes it tough to be hard-headed. 

But the best part comes next— 

These are cars engineered to be driven. 

At their best when they’re in motion as your hand 
and foot command! 

Here’s why they can do what they look like they can do: 


All the controls are at your fingertips. 
The pushbutton driving controls are 
all in one handy cluster of buttons, 
just under your left hand. (Kasy for 
you to get at— keeps your right hand 
on the wheel. And the youngsters 
can’t reach ’em!) Another set of but- 
tons to your right controls the heater 
and air conditioning. And the instru- 
ments on the new panel are grouped 
where you can see them without 
looking too far away from the road. 

Touch the but- 
ton and i;oI 
Push button 
TorqufFlitc 
controls arr 
simple, mech- 
anical and de- 
pendable. 

The steering works for you full time. 
We call it Constant-Control full-time 
power steering, because it doesn’t just 
"cut in” at turns, as some power 
steering does. Ours helps you all the 
time, so you have a constant, steady 
"feel of the road.” It makes these 
the easiest driving and parking cars 
in America. 

Constant-Con* 
trol power 
steering works 
for you full 
time, never has 
that "on-and- 
off” feeling- 
makes parking 
easier than ever. 


They don’t bob their noses or scrape 
their tails when you start and stop 
fast . . . and they take corners flat 
and steady as if they were on rails. 
Only Chrysler Corporation cars have 
Torsion- Aire Ride. It gives you a firm, 
sure-footed ride, even over railroad 
tracks and rough country road.s. (And 
for ’59 you can also get Forward Look 
cars with added air units in the rear. 
This gives you automatic leveling — 
so even if you have a heavy load, the 
car rides level.) 

The seats swivel to let you in and out. 
These are the easiest cars you've ever 
seen to get in and out of. Front seats 
turn like an office chair, on noiseless 
nylon bearings — lock in place while 
you drive. Our new, roomier body for 
'59 gives you extra head and knee 
room besides — especially in back. 



New Mirror-Matic Electronic Mirror and Auto- 
matic Beam Changer give you new night 
driving security. 


Mirror and headlights adjust them- 
selves for night driving. You’ve never 
driven a car that did so much to make 
you feel secure at night! The head- 
lights dim automatically when another 
car approaches from up front. And 





New swivel seats, available only on Cars 


the rear-vision mirror adjusts itself 
electronically to "dim” lights coming^ 
at you from behind. 

A few of the other safety features: an 
outside fender mirror you can adjust-^ 
from inside the car . . . electric wind- 
shield wipers that don’t slow to a 
gasp on hills or when you step out to. 
pass somebody . . . and Safety-Rim 
Wheels, designed to keep the tire 
from jumping the rim if you ever 
have a sudden blowout. 

Compound windshields that sweep 
all the way across your field of vision 
— and curve up into the top of the 
car. so you have clear vision in all 
directions — can even see overhead 
signals without craning your neck. 

^Chrysler 
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like they can do 



of 'i’ljc Forward Look, make them the easiest cars to get in and out of you ever 


New power up front— and brakes with 
the muscle to hold it. You may re- 
member tiiat Chrysler Corporation 
cars walked off with top performance 
honors in the famous Mobilga.s 
Economy Run for the past two years 
straight — with every other major car 
in America pitted against them. The 
new ’59 models are available with new 
engines — even better than those that 
set the pace in '57 and ’58! 


Compound 
curve wind- 


siifrly glass all 
around, 



And they’ve got the brakes to go 


with ’em— Total-Contact brakes. 
Two liydraulic cylinders up front, 
where other cars have only one. And 
the brake make.s contact all the way 
around the drum — not just part of 
the way, as in other cars. Touch the 
power brake pedal—and you STOP. 



True aerody- 
namic styiinR 
m.-ikos a riral 
contribulion 
to driving 
stabilitv on 
the highway. 


The Look that started the trend is 
handsomer than ever in tlie 1959 cars 
of The Forward Look. There’s no mis- 


taking them, with their sleek, power- 
ful look, and aerodynamic design that 
helps keep them steady on the road. 
And to protect their looks, they have 
new "Lustre- Bond” super -enamel 
finishes, so tough and glossy, a light 
wash and wipe makes your car look 
like you spent the whole weekend 
polishing. Inside — new textured up- 
liolstery fabrics and trim.s are more 
durable and beautiful than ever before. 
And the quality of workman-ship built 
into these cars is apparent everywhere 
you look— inside and out. 



More' room to sit, more room to carry things 
thun nny other Htalion wagunii on Ihe road. 


America’s biggest, best-looking 
wagons. We build our wagons family- 
size, with more sitting and carrying 
room than any others at any price. 
Mure (Mtrysler Corporation pioneered 
features too — third seat tliat faces 
hack, spare tire hidden in the fender, 
windows that roll dt)Wn into the tail- 
gate, seats that fold flat to the floor 
in less time than it takes you to read 
this sentence. 

But words are a poor substitute for 
the real thing, when it comes to de- 
scribing cars like these. You’ve got to 
drive one to l^eliove it! 


Stop in this week. The dealer has a 
car waiting for you and the family to 
try out. Take a new 19.59 Plymouth, 
Dodge. De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial 
and put it through its paces. Pick the 
roads you know are toughest. One 
drive will convince you — these are 
the cars that can do what they look 
like they can do! 


Corporation PLYMOUTH . DODGE 


DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


IMPERIAL 
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FOOTBALL’S 5 " WEEK 

COMPILED BY MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

Army and Pitt, heading for this Satur- 
day’s showdown, preserved their respec- 
tive claims on eastern supremacy, l)Ul 
Navy lumiiled from the unbeaten ranks. 

Fumbling and uncertain for most of 
the first half, .Army caught up with 
game but outmanncd Vircinia in the 
third quarter, With Halfback Pete Daw- 
kin.? nursing a charley horse on the side- 
lines, the Cadet.s marched up and down 
the field on Bob .Anderson’s running and 
Joe Caldwell's passing to down the ex- 
hausted Cavaliers 35-R. 

Piti found the going a little tougher 
against determined w<>si Virginia, finally 
pulled out a 15-8 victory through the 
personal heroics of Quarterback Ivan 
Toncic, who passed for two touchdown.s 
and -saved the day when he intercepted 
a frantic Mountaineer pass in the end 
zone on the final play of the game. 

Curncll, crushed by Syracu.se only a 
week earlier, found life among the Ivies 



BACK OF THE WEEK; Quarterback Richie 
Petitbon piled up more yards rushing 
than the whole Navy team, scored both 
touchdowns as Tulane beat Middies 14-6. 

a little more tolerable. Holding off .surpri.-;- 
ingly weak Yale 12-7, the Big Red joined 
Princeton and Dartmouth, both active 
in nonleague games, at the top of the 
league. In other Ivy I.,eague games, im- 
proving Harvard latched on to four 
('olumhia fumbles, turned three of them 
into touchdowns under the guiding hand 
of Quarterback Charlie Ravenel (see 
page 11 i to win 26-0: Penn edged past 
Brown 21-20 when the Bruins, gambling 
for the works after their third touchdown, 
failed to make a two-point conversion. 

Princeton, which seems to have an 
abundance of able tailbacks, found two 
more in Hugh Scott and Ray Empsnn, 
who led the Tigers to an easy 40-13 tri- 


umph over t'olguic. Dnrimouih. in over 
it.s head for the first time, gave it a good 
try against Holy t’ro.ss. losing 14-8 when 
Johnny Espo.sito grabbed a blocked field- 
goal attempt and sprinted 81 yards for 
the tie-breaker. 

Elsewhere, unbeaten Uuiger.K over- 
whelmetl Ituckncit 57-12; Penn .Slate, 
sparked by Center Wayne Berfield’s 98- 
yard run with an intercepted pa.ss, rolled 
over Boston I'. 34-0 in the NCAA re- 
gional telecast on NBC-TV; .Syracuse's 
Chick Zimmerman had his finest day, 
passing for two touchdowns and scoring 
a third in a 38-0 win over Nebraska: 
Villiinorii sneaked past Wake Forest 9-7 
on Dick Keyser’s 15-yard field goal; 
('onnoriicut laid one heavy hand on the 
Yankee Conference Bean Pot, .stopping 
previously undefeated Maine 21-6. The 
top three; 

1 ABMV (4.01 

a. PITT (4.11 



LINEMAN OF THE WEEK; Center Jim Andre- 
otti called .smart defensive signals, led 
gang-tackling Northwestern line that 
smothered Michigan attack in 55-24 win. 

THE SOUTH 

Navy's Joe Tranchini, caught without 
his most reliable wings after Ends Tom 
Hyde and John Kanuch were hustled 
off to the hospital, couldn’t do it alone 
against a Tulane team which suddenly 
ran out of hard luck in the Oyster Bowl 
at Norfolk. Tulane’s Quarterback Richie 
Petitbon (nee left) u.sed the pa.ss spar- 
ingly, instead probed Navy’.s jillerbug- 
ging defenses, found them vulnerable in 
front of his own hard-charging tine, went 
over twice from up close to help the 
Greenics upset Navy 14-6 for their first 
victory after four lo.s.se.s. 

Gvnrgla Tech, hopelessly outrushed 
by Auburn's great line, sliced up and 


down by wedge play.s aimed at their 
tackle-s and held at bay by Tommy Lo- 
rinn’s masterful punting, played hot- 
potato football, quick-kicking all over 
the place while waiting for a break. It 
finally came in the last period, when 
Quarterback Fred Braselton intercepted 
a pa.s.s, set off an attack which gave the 
Engineers a 7-7 tie and provided the first 
nick in .Auburn’s 1 7-game winning streak. 

continuing to .startle the South, 
took advantage of Warren Rabb’s de- 
fense-scattering pas-ses to turn loose Half- 
back Billy Cannon for 108 yards and two 
touchdowns, ran over bewildered Kcn- 
lurky 32-7 to become top dog in SEC- 

Norih CuroUnu, faster, ((uicker and 
hitting harder, jammed up the Mary- 
land running attack, rode to two scores 
on Quarterback Jack Cummings’ accu- 
rate pitching to win 27-0 and turn the 
Terps’ Homecoming Day into a personal 
triumph for Coach Jim Tatum. .Moaned 
Maryland Coach Tommy Mont realisti- 
cally: "We just got the hell knocked out 
of us.” 

In other game.s, Vanck-rbiit once again 
found 60 minutes loo long, had to share 
a 6-6 tie when Florida's Jimmy Dunn 
and David Hudson clicked on an end 
zone pass with eight seconds to play; 
Tennessee, sticking to single-wing pow- 
er, mowed down Alabama 14-7; Missis- 
sippi. playing adequately if not .spec- 
tacularly, moved past Hardin-Simmon.s 
24-0 for its fifth straight. The top thre<*; 

1. AUBURN (a-o-ii 
3. MISSISSIPFI (B.OI 

THE WEST 

The Rose Bowl sweepstakes were still as 
wide-open as ever with California the 
latest to move into the No. 1 spot in the 
PCC. Quarterback Joe Kapp guided the 
Bears to two touchdowns, then protected 
it with some alert pass defending in the 
waning minutes as California beat bum- 
bling list; 14-12. 

Washingion State surprised rock- 
ribbed Oregon with a .sturdy defense of 
its own to up.set the Ducks 6-0 and wander 
back into contention. CCI.A unveiled 
something called the W formation to beat 
Washington 20-0 and Oregon .Stale 
came from behind to catch Idaho 20-6. 

Unbeaten Air Force continued to make 
their better-known service brethren sit up 
and take notice as they muscled pa.st 
.Stanford 16-0, but College of Parifir. 
the big little team on the West Coast, wa.s 
gang-tackled nearly to death by the 
rough, tough Cincinnati Bearcat.s, who 
gave Dick Ba.ss little running room and 

Wyoming, battling to retain the Sky- 
line Conference lead, barely squeaked by 
Colorado Stale 7-6, got .set to defend first 
place against New Mexico. 33-13 winner 
over Arizona. The top three: 

1. AIR FORCE (a-O-l) 

2. OREGON STATE (3.2| 

3. COLLEGE OF PACIFIC (3.l| 

ro»tiriM«d 
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lU.L'STKATED Oflobrr iT, t»SS 



The true old-style 
Kentucky bourbon... 

always smoother because 
it’s slow-distilled 


There are les.s costly ways to make bourbon— but they'll 
never pive you the smoothness of Early Times. The extra 
care and attention of slow distilling. ..the patient willingness 
to take twice as long is the old- 
style way, the smoothing way 
to make whisky. Next time, 
ask for Early Times. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY. 85 PROOF .EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY. LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


Early Times 





I A 1^ C 1 A M n l>>i>i*ckrl uf I00'« t)u HonI nvlan: nvinn UlT<Ma »hHI. IWmy nvlon lining. In UUrk. alout S20.93. «■ ihm and ether line itorea: Tne Union, (>>liimlei.; 

L^^LLnl«U llull.icL'>nownlawi>. U. Annel»: Btu<mi<n«da)e'v .Ne« ^orh: Jooeiih Horne Co.. Puuburffh; Meier & I'raDk Co., PortlatKl; Stix. Rurr& Puller, Si. I.ouia. 


WARM... YET LIGHT 

Active in coid weather? Wear this warm, 
aii-nylon jacket— it weighs oniy 31 oz.! 


This jacket made of 100% Du Pont 
nylon will keep you warm as toast, in 
weather as cold as snow . . . yet Kon't 
xodghyou down with bulk. For Du Pont 
nylon keeps body heat in, cold out . . . 
makes winter more comfortable, more 
fun. The good-looker above, for in- 
stance, is lustrous,Iong-wearing nylon 


taffeta on the outside, luxurious, 
fleecy nylon on the inside,and is great 
for active wear. Easy to care for, too. 
Just wash it, hang it, and it dries ready 
to put on. See this jacket— and other 
jackets made of 100% Du Pont nylon 
—at your favorite store today. 

Dv Pont mol«t Uwri, not lha lobrlc or ioctal thown Kara. 


ISIYL-OISI 




BtTTEK THINGS FOR SETTER UVING . . . THROUGH CHEMiSTRy 


FOOTBALL'S 5th WEEK fovliiiiietl 
THE SOUTHWEST 

Kicp and TCU wpro nestling precariously 
atop the Southwest Conference, with Tex- 
as an<l Baylor just a breath behinii, but 
in the upset-prone SWC anything can, 
as they say, happen. 

Itiff, notorious for improving fast after 
a sluggish start, hmked crisp and sharp as 
it shook its backs loose for telling yard- 
age, including a dl-yard touchdown scam- 
per by Halfback i‘ai Bailey. Bill Bucek 
and Gtirdon Speer added field goals .n 
1;'*-“ upset of SMI', which mi.s.sed its ail- 
ing passer, Don .Meredith. 

Completed pa.sses were as cheap as wed- 
ding rings in a dime store as ■l'<'(''s Hun- 
ter Knis (8 for 10 an<i 85 yards i and Texas 
A&M's Charlie .Milsiead (10 for 23 and 
1 80 yards i engaged in a spectacular aerial 
duel. In the end, however, it was a pair 
of squirty second-team halfbacks, Harry 
Moreland and Carlo.s V’acek, who made 
the difference as the Horned Frogs turned 
back the Aggie.s ;j4-8 to give Coach .\lie 
Martin a much-appreciated 50th birth- 
day gift. 

'|■t■xa.s. not <iuiie .so wonderful a.s 
against Oklahoma the week before, didn't 
have to be to waltz past punchles.s ,\f. 
kansas 24-f>, while iiaylur, ably directed 
by Quarterback Buddy Humphrey, with 
help from bruising Fullback Larry Hick- 
man, Iteat Texas Terh 20-7. The top ihrw: 

a. TCU l«.ii 

3, Rice 13-21 


The most a.stounding ncw.s came from 
Norihwcstcrn's Dyche Stadium, where 
the amazing Wildcats, emerging from the 
limbo which saw them lose every game 
la-st year, caught Michigan with its de- 
fen.ses down. They ran, pa.sse<J and de- 
fended like champions to rumble over the 
bewildered Wolverines 5,5-24 ( sec page I i i. 

Michigan Stale was another which felt 
the wrath of the underdog, bowing to 
Purdue for the third time since 1953. The 
BoiJermtiker.s, aware they hatl little to 
fear from Spartan passing, mas.scd their 
barricades to hold State runners to 38 
yarils, outlived their own mistakes Hive 
fumbles i to win 14-G. 

Iowa, trailing vviscon.sin 9-0 at half 
time, was ever the opportunist in the .sec- 
ond half, converting a Badger bobble into 
it.s first touchdown and "oing ahead to 
.stay when Knd Jeff Langston snatched a 
blocked pass out of the air and raced 21 
yards. A (j.S-yani pas.s play from Kandy 
Duncan to Rob Jeter completed the 20-9 
victory. 

Ohio Stale's volatile Woody Hayes, 
who earlier in the week had turned the 



THE MIDWEST 

The Midwest was aflame with uncxpectwl 
football wTeckage la.sl .Salunlay as Wis- 
consin and Michigan State tumbled from 
their unbeaten pe<]esials and Michigan 
was soundly whacked. When it wa.s all 
over, Northwestern stood side by side 
with Iowa and Ohio Stale at the lop of 
the Rig Ten. 


5TH WEEK LEADERS 


iiill Pulton, ralifeirnia 8 

Bill Austin, lUilgcrs 7 

Kon Burton, .Vorihwcstcrn 7 
Bol) Wliiic. Ohio St. 7 

Pole Hawkins, Army 7 

Dicri'ta.ss. COP 611 

Don Perkins, N. .Mexico 71 
Bill Austin. Rutger.s .s3 




■1 ft 50 

6 ft IS 

0 ft IJ 



VOS. AVC. 

lilft ti.n 

.'US 7.J 

t3s :,:i 


Hob Newman. Wa.sh. St. T.') l!l 
Iwc Gros.scU[>, flail S3 47 

Bii'Icly Humphrey. Baybr 82 16 


'ill 6 
..'■61) 6011 I 
,:>6l -112 2 


TOTAL OFFENSE R P TDS. 

Dick Bass. COP 6t!i o3 672 

Billy Mnlselaw, Vii, Tech lot 4f3 611 
Jack Lee. Cineinnati 118 *>24 612 

TOTAL rCAM OFFENSE PLATS TOS. GAME AVC. 

Army 2K2 t,763 lin.S 

Colorado 2!i4 1,70ft IJ.'!.!) 

Air Force 29S 1,631 407.8 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS VOS. GAME AVC. 

Auburn 178 37'2 !»3.(l 

Purdue 20.7 568 !J2.« 

Missmippi 8l. 207 •584 146.0 


NEW FACES OF THE WEEK: QUiirterbllck 
Charlie Ravenel ilcfl- small, slick ami 
perky, sparked attack, led Harvard tti 
win over Columbia; Jim Mayo, another 
(juartcrback, passed for TI) as Air Force 
whipped Stanford lfi-0, stayed unbeaten. 


Big Ten air blue with his blast that otfi- 
eials were "red-llagging olfenses out of ex- 
istence” while at the same time tolerating 
"dirty football, " spoke his mind to the 
ollioials before 82,964 home-town fans 
and got socked with a 15-yar<l penalty 
for his trouble. But the Buckeyes, hard- 
ly noticing the furor, powered past hap- 
less Indiana 49-8, as Fullback Bob White 
scored four limes. 

When winless llliniji.s and Minnesnia 
got together at Minneapolis, someone hud 
to win and it was the still Fighting 
mini. Bol) Hickey pitched twice to Knd 
Rich Kreilling for louchdowns, aiici a 
20-8 victory. 

.Noire Dame, nearly smothered in its 
own errors, was saved by End .Monty 
Stickles, who grabbed an 8-yard touch- 
down pas,s and kicked a 23-yard field goal 
to beat Duke 9-7. Oklahoma, casting aside 
its new razzle-dazzle for the moment, 
ground down Kunsa.s 43-0. Colorado eased 
past Iowa .State 20-0. The top three: 

2. NORTHWESTERN [A-O) 

3. IOWA (3.0-11 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

AUBURN VS. MARYLAND 

Despite last week’s standoff with 
Georgia Tech, .Auburn is still the 
best defensive team in the country. 
Maryland doesn’t have the offense 
to hurt the Tigers. AI Bl'KN. 

SOUTH CAROLINA VS. CLEMSON 

Thi.sone issleepetl in irailition, but 
Clemson’s line is just loo powerful 
for the Gamecocks. Another win on 
"Big Tliur.stlay” for CLKMSON. 

SMU VS. GEORGIA TECH 

Tech is improving each week, while 
SMir mis.se.s injured Don Meredith, 
its talented pas.ser. The Kngincer.s 
will have the throttle witle open. 
GKORGIA TKCH. 

RICE VS. TEXAS 

Unbeaten Texas is still riding high 
after that big win over Oklahoma. 
Inconsistent Rice won’t stop the 
stampeding Ixinghorn.s. TK.XAS. 

PITT vs. ARMY 

Army’s I-one.some George ami its 
two tremendous halfback.s. .Ander- 
son ami Dawkins, are going to have 
a rough afiernoon trying to crack 
that big, strong Pitt team. An in- 
teresting game but I won't pick a 
winner because I’ll be doing ihi.s 
NCAA telecast on NBC-TV. 

IOWA VS. NORTHWESTERN 

Northwestern has gone from rags to 
riches in the Big Ten. but this may 
be the end of the lino for the sur- 
prising U'ildcaf-s. lowa'.s Randy 
Duncan is a match for Northwest- 
ern’s Dick Thornton, and superior 
defen.se gives the nod to IOWA. 
NOTRE OAME VS. PURDUE 

The Irish can’t -seem to get an of- 
fen.se rolling, so Purdue, despite a 
tendency to make mistakes, is my 
choice. PURDUK. 

OHIO STATE VS. WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin has good passing, but its 
line can't play with the big Dhio 
State forwartl.s. The Hiickeyc-sgrimi 
out another one. 011 10 ST.ATK. 

OREGON STATE VS. WASHINGTON 

Anything can ami rioes happen on 
the West Coasi, and this one could 
go eii her way. The Beavers are bet- 
ter on the grouml ami must l)e giv- 
en the edge. OUKGON STATK. 

CALIFORNIA VS. OREGON 

('alifornia is just as good as Quar- 
terback Joe Kapp, and he is plenty 
good: but Oregon’s greater experi- 
ence and ball control will thwart 
Kapp an<i the Bears. ORKGON. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS: 
RECORD TO DATE: 3I.13-3 


SISIRT.S 
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SLENDER... 

ELEGANT... 


mild enough 
for even the man 
who has 
never smoked a 


Smart, slender shape .. .smooth, 
easy <lr.i\v ... macnificent mildness 
and flavor.. .all are yonrs in this 
superb vintage Havana cigar, 


// 




To obiiin Ihis h»nOioint 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 
Mail the cellophane wrapper from 
a GOLD LABEL Jaguar 70. with SOC 
to cover overseas Shipment, duir, ... 
handling and mailing tO: 

Gradiat. Annis kCo..Dept e. Factory No.1 , Tampa, Fla. 


ryZrftY. 


COMING EVENTS 

Octoher ilt to Xonniber J 


ir f'uittr rrtrruFon 
• TfUrhlon 
■ Wnx'ork r,„!m 

.tH fim« K.S.T. "hIm iith<rulre noJciJ 


Friday, October Z!t 

AUTO RACING 

St't'A \Hiu>n>l FlHmmi; Full ItHlIy, KniiiuisF'ity 
•ihriiUKh OrT Sfi ' 

BOXING 

* 1. 1x1 (in vs. WhiK'hurst, hi'uvii'*, I Cl rdx .St. t.i>uix, 

• 1(1 l>-m- K-D-T- '.VltC . 

OOG TRIAU 

Wiimrii’x Field Triitl C'luli, [.iilirador rftrii'Vrr 
iniilB, AmuRiinsi-ll. S’.Y 


Saturday, Of/o6fr Z5 

BASKETBALL '|>r« 

Hiiulim xl New Yiirk. 

Minni'upolis Bl Cinc-mnnli. 

I'hilHdiTnhia at SyraruiM', 

Si. I,,iuis u( Oeirnit. 

FOOTBALL riilU'K'' 

Air Korci- Arxdviny vs I'lah at Denvi'r. 

Army at I’illatmrKh, I:l5|>.m K.D.T. ' Mutual i. 
Florida at LSI' S' . 

CJiairuiii Torh at S.Ml’. 
loWB St. a) Miuauun. 

KxrisxH Si at tJklalioriui. 

•Maryland at Auliurn 
Michigan St. at Illinois. 

Miaslasililii vs. Arkansas at I.iiilc Itork. 

.S'avy ul l^•Ilnsyl\ania, 

North Carolina St. at Uukc*. 

Northvu'Sli'rn at Inwa. 

Ori'Ron al I'allfurnia. 

■ I'urdui'Bt Notri- Dame. 2:^(1 p.m. K L).T. (ABC >. 
Slanliird at tICLA. 

Ti'xua ul lliec '.N 
Wisi'onain at Cihio St. 

• Ki'Kiiinal gamos NBC .* 

V All-Star (Jolt, roiurn muiph. I’i-Iit Thomson vs. 
Arnold Falmi'r. .Miami Bcarh, Fla.. S ii.m. in 
rarh limp znn<- ABC . 

HOCKEY pro 

Boston al Montn-ul. 

• Chiragi) at New York. 2 |..ra. K.D.T. (CBS '. 
Opiroit al Toronto. 

HORSE RACING 

• Gardon Slalp, SKKMIOd. Cardpn Stall-. 4:20 
p m. K.D.T CBS . 

tjupi-ns County llandipaii, S2.'i,n0l), Jamaira, 
.N Y. 


.Monmouth .Miviinti. K<-d Bank, N J. 


Sunday, October 20 

AUTO RACING 

I'SAC Big Cur Champs- 8i-ri«-». Sarramcnlo. 
NASCAR Nall. Sac-i-iisiaki-s. <l2.0r>0. Atlanta. 

BASKETBALL -prol 

■ Uplroil at MinnPApolis, 3:30 p.m. NBC). 

New York al I'hiladciphia. 

FOOTBALL ‘pro > 

Chirago Hi-ara al San Franrisro 

* CIpvpJand at Chirago Cardinal* fCB.S,',* 

* Detroit at Ixra Angvloa 'CBS .* 

* I’hiladfiphia at Grci-n Bay CBS).’ 

* I'itlshurgh al New York CBS'* 

* Washington al Baltimore iCHS'.* 

.Mntilrvul xl Delroll. 

Toronto at New York. 

ROLLER DERBY 

» JLollrt Derby. .New York. 3:30 p.m rABCj. 


Monday, Or/o6<'r 27 

BOATING 

W.wtern Uemiaphi-rp Snipe Champ.. Nassau. 
Bahamas 'through Nov. 1 . 

Tuexdny, October 28 

.Montri-iil Ml Chleago. 

HORSE RACING 

Kmjitfp jiui'p. $11)11, (Kid. Yonkers, N.Y. 

ROOEO 

St, IxruiB, $7,000. Si- Uiuis 'through Nov. 2i. 


Widumday, October 29 

BOXING 

• Calhoun vs, St.u'iiix. middles. Id rds., Roehes- 
•• Id ii.m. ABC . 

BASKETBALL 'prO' 

St. Ixlux ul Minneapolis. 

Biwiim ul New York. 

MonirenI nl Toronto. 

I.ong Isbind Hunriirup. $2ri,dnn. J.imaira. N.Y. 

Thursday, October 20 

Chirago al Bmlon. 

.New York al Detroit. 


Friday, October 81 

Cinemnali at Detnill. 

BOXING 

• Costa vs. Bus*<-y. feathers. 10 rds., .Mud Sit- 
■ tiarden. New York, to p.in. iNHC , 
FOOTBALL eollpge' 

Vnnderblll xl .Miami 'N . 

HORSE SHOW 

Grand Nxll . Sxn Krxneiteo ihrotigh Nuv. H ■. 
Grand Nall., $23.-%00. San Fraiieiseo iihrough 


Saturday, Xun wber / 

BASKETBALL ' |)rO - 

Detroit at Boston. 

Minnex|K>lis at St. Ixiuis. 
t'hiludelphiB nl New Vin k. 

FOOTBALL 'eoIleKe 

• Big Ten Game Nl' 

Air Foree Aeademv • iklahoma Sl- 
Baylorai TCC, 

Brow-n at Frinei-ion. 

California at llregim St 

Colgate at Army. 

College of the I'Mrilie nl Boston Colli-ge. 
Dartmouth at Yule. 

Georgia Ti-eh at Duke. 
fowH Hi .Mirhigan. 

•Missisaippi at IJfC 'N> 

North Carolina at Tenneas<-<- 
■ \',i(re fJame vs. .Navy af Buliimore '.Muluul. 
ABC:.* 

Ohio St. at Northwestern 
Dklahoma al Colormio 
Gregiin al Washington. 

I’ill HI Syraeuse. 

S.MC al Texas. 

Wake Fnn-at al Clemson. 

Wiseonsin at Mieh St. 

Bark Mountain K'niiel (’lull, KIngslon. I’a. 

OOG TRIAL 

Knglish Springer .Spanii-I Field Trial Assn., Ar- 
den. N.Y 

GOLF 

• All-Star Golf, Frank .Slraniihnn va. W'liiner nf 
Del. 2f> mairh. Miami Beiieh. Fla., .’j pm. in 
eaeh lime lone ■ART' 

Chirago al Munireal. 

■* Detroit at Boston. 2 p.m. t'H.S . 

New York at Toronto 

HORSE RACING 

The Ffizetle. $.70,000. Jamiiieu, .N.Y. 
American Trotting Clasair fnviialinn, $7.7,000, 
IngleworKi, Culif. 

Virginia Fall ftares, .Middlel.urg. Va. 

TABLE TENNIS 

Midwi-slern Oix-n. Chirago mIho Nov. 2 ■- 


Sunday, .Vorcw^irr 2 

BASKETBALL pro 

Detroit ul I'hiludelphiii 

St. laiuis xl Cinrinniili, 2:30 ji.in- NBC'. 

CROSS COUNTRY 

I SA Champ- 3ii-km run, l’hiU(delj>hia, 

FOOTBALL pro ' 

Chirago Bears al Los .Angeles. 

• Detroit at Sxn Frannsi'o 'CHS • 

• (inx-n Bay at Uullimon- 'CBS -• 

• New York at Cleveland CR.S .• 

• I'hilxdelphia at ChuBgo Cards CHS'.* 

• Washington at I’illsburgh CHS ’ 

Detroil at New York 
Toronto hi Boston. 

ROLLER OERBV 

• Roller Derby. Ni'W York, 3:.lf) [i.m. 'ABO. 
'See Inral Haling 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roHiidup of the sports information of the week 


FOn THE }»ECORD 

o»S6BAH. -.VKir Yf)HK YWKKKS. Xt full 
nh-irrA irorih fS.TXn fiicA for « inninj H'orf,/ Serin; 
SfllAY \CKKK UU.WkS. -Il rh.irex worth is.sm; 
}r>r to, inn. ItDli TCKI.KY. W SI- U/.V. 

J-\('KlK JKSSKS. auS'lK R.W'KS, rolnl mil- 

((liMiIiRff ptiii/trii oj vi-itr in S|><>rlinK Ni-ws poll u( 
of .\">eiien. 

YliMirill <:t l.vrs, .« gnmr. In J. Ii. Ur rhnm- 

; tt>N .VKhtlrtKu l.inm, Japnn "ll'orU Srriet." 
’ukga. 

BOATINS KliS'KST I y. //oi/»fnti .'icdMrfiRiir- 
iVin linlil Cup in S.S-’iirltr xlonp Salin-, urer !.iii> 
Thorn. Su'r-lrn. in Hiitmlon Hni 
Jim.M U.tynWJH). CUofroUr. yta.. Tnmp,,- 
Tiirpnn Springr i>ier, yioritin llrenn 

CllorCII. Quinru. III.. < -frtirr hi'lro 
nail C-rneimj runiihnul rrrahi. .S’liliimiit I hilli.iiiril 
llihil Kaeiaj rhiia^iimuhipt, l.nkrlnntl. f'l.i. Iilhrr 
vianert: <!. 11'. TiiHlor. Hrhinilo. yiii.. .1 hi/ilri>: 
Arrhie (lohnia. Monigoineru. Atn . Ii hgilrn: 
Mrlria Kirlt. KIkhurl, lail., C hgilro; Joe .Wi- 
rhrliiio. Chiriigo, I' hgilro: llunier Kinkiiiil. I'lif- 
6«n Cti^. III., (.'•nerriee rnnithutil. 

BOXiNa-ZMr MeMIKTIlY. lo.ro, , ml uHani. 
muwx iteririon orer tleiinjr Chumlo, fororril C,,. 
nxifitiii heiiryiitiijhl rhniHpioa. nunlilU innieh, 
New Yark. 

ll.M.l'Il IH'I'.IS. Iii.rouml uHnnimoor ilreiiion 
orer till Tiirnet, mnhlUwrighlr, Moalrr.il 
JDSK TOIlliKS. 0-riiiiml Klf orrr I'rnnkie KiJi 
AHeelm, iniilifleirrighlr, .Kei,' York. 

M.I'UV.S'SK ll.il.lMI. u-nrkl hnnlnmweighl 
fhiimpioa. S-rounil TKl> orer Ihinle Ifiai. aoa- 
lille laaleh. l-nria. 

DOC SHOWS /■//. CHKSl-rS IIAI'VY NFAY 
YK.AU I iliirAx/iuRfl ^ ou-ae,I bo SJoniii Cline. I.oe 
Aagelet, beal-ia-ihom. .llbiing KC 
DIXIE, ownetl bg Hill l.onv. Disnn. Mo.. nlUnge 
ehnmpioojihxp. Nitliannl Trigg Fo/Auunri 'irlil 
/riule. Hex! Boiling Spriagr. Tmn. 

CU. SIT.H.AMSTE.\D M \T.\n<)H oy Kll.- 

LVHH.-XCKEN titirh u olfhuaml,. on neil bg 
Mrt. C. Ilrorermnn Ellir. M'aiinc, III., betl-in- 
*Aox'. Skokie Vnllrg KC. Northbrook, III. 
aoLP — J ACK ItCICKE JIC., Hou»Ii,h. Jnjoin 
Open ehanipi'inrhip, on rreonil hole of "nuuten 
dealh” plagojf H-ilh Ken X'ealori n/ler isp Iff ^or 
7i kolee. 

Jl/AN .t.vro.s'/o E.-l-rh-AD.I.iie/em/er. g nm! S 
orer Kiehatti Darie. Metiean nolioniil «ni<»/fur, 
Meiieo. 

KKI, NAdhK. Nev Zealuml Open. Ilnmil’un. 

with loornoiarnl-rreorit i7S for 7i holer, Hunaer. 
up: Peter Tho, apron n'l'IA !hO. 

HARNESS RACINS HMDEH fHOST: 

Cane Pore. /> ra., half frnplfc. fn *.'0« I' .i, 
y«iil-ff<, Joe O'Brien, drirrr 
HOCKEY - MONTUK.M. C.\N.\l>IKNS frri. 
CIIIC.MiO HI.M'K //.tU'K'F «ffon.l, BOSTON 
iinj thin! in NHI.. 

HORSE RACING tjl'll.l,; Sl.tS.IHtO Hor.IrnMI 
Sinker, >' i<i »■.. t>i/ holf {(R|rlh. in 1:IS I S, 
linrilen Stale. Pool llaileg up. 

I.WSIDE Til \ CT: txi ,-lSilJorkeg Club Cold Cop 
Si'iker, i m.| by four leaglkr, in .l.'i.l J S, flflm ml. 
Conn AleCrnirp up. 

NAStON: IHd.rkS Bteederr' falurily, 7 f in, I 
Ihi ft., bg half Ifngih, in 1:4^ 4 S. Kccnflnnil. 
K.-xJDINE: tSS,li>0 l.mlir.t H., Hi m.. bg IH 
lengthr. in !:.10 t S, Beloionl. Eldon Nrlron up. 
BCI,I, VIC: tlS.lSin Coronation Slake,, I ' |t in., 
hv (fnjjlA. irooi/biMf. Tomato 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS I'llKD 1,0- 
HE.Ny.E.W CS.\C-rpoHrorr,l Meiulou;l,ite III i 
rfoek mr rare, orer “Sori" rriaaer 

Jimmy Hrynn, in HtSS Fon/ n I'lh Si..ill.mph ar- 
ttuge orer Hi niiJm. 

RODEO JIM SIIOVt.DKItS. harehoek riding, 
bull riding and td.iPO ol .Mmitrnn .S'qiniff Cnri'en. 
Neu Vori’, lo eineh aIi>roHn<i fou'bov rhampion- 
»Afp/or I95II. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
4 . Jifhord Weei 13 - My Peikin. U-FI- Ji. A » 'I. 
Cnfiroi Cfl'UinBli Sludifi 14,15 — A-i S^ay 'Ji, 
AA 17 - JoRii C. Zi"(Ooiino«, JOe KO'dicl j-' 
5v“ 1 1--\ ,2i . 22, 23 Sion Wayma^ lllfc. Toiy Voc* 
fo'c i2\ Caaipa Siaddi''g*UFE 25 d-aivm.j ty 
A'Qy 27-M#f»v6.Wnno]dOf' 32,33— BnonSrea. 
35— Beit Morgan i3i, Mike SiriCO 3d -Berl Mo** 
SO' 131, Henry Miller, Whi*nnv Tower 41 lOwiinOoti' 
Wolie 42. 43 -An Shay. 47 -Frank Urner 50 kCi 
An.j-v, limei. Sd — fani lonnel'i-h> 58 Jer«» 8ufk- 
ley, lony Iriolo, S9_Si«venien SrudiOi, Manuel 
<eon 60 — Buff TayiO', Wiiliorr K. Whi'leker 61 Bi'i 
Eaiende', Faul Siegel 62,63 Bnen Seed 65 -K C. 
Payne. 66 Tne Bei'eionn Arrhi.n 69, 70 ' e'r' , 72 
Underwood & Unaarwood. 76 — Brown Univeriiry 


faces in the crowd . . . 



UF.VKiti.y HAN80S-, win- 
ner of only two golf 
tiiurnanients this yi-nr, 
nvi'n SI) seikAon 

as li'iiiling monpymak- 
nr on tour with 

$12.«:liF. In 20 other 
iuHtehos she (ilared 
eigluh or Iwlter. 


MIKE IIAWTHni(-S', who 
(inee alianiloneil Pae- 
ing. forgave all after 
winning wnrhl auto 
Hriving chamiiionship 
with one-point innr- 
gin over fellow Mnton 
Stirling Moss in Mo- 
rnero (irunii I’rix. 



FIIITZ TIIIEDEMANN, 
411. West (formany's 
Kuropean champion 
horwiman, piled up 32 
points in first iniernii- 
lional horse show at 
Washington to take 
individual ji 
title. 



geiily hunilsome Kng- 
lish boxer, met 10 I 
favorite Zora Folley 
in lyondon, absorbed 
puinmeiing but won 
derj.sion for the third 
Am«*niMn upset in Ku- 
rojie in past month. 




ii:oK NOVIKOV. de- 
fenriing ehampion of 
world pentathlon, re- 
tained his individual 
crown at Ili/iit tests at 
.Aldershot. Kngland 
with record .tcorc. f'.S. 
confendor Hick Stoll 
finished eighth. 



MlNOIl I.. JOHNSON. 
Uvalde, Texas cow- 
boy, trained (Jeorge J. 
I’anii's cutting horse. 
Slat.s Dawson, to a 
fine edge, then rode 
him to world cham- 
pionship at Dallas' 
State Fair of Texas, 



KAiti. cuANfil.i-;, now 
eo-uwner (with fight- 
er Carmen Ra.silioi of 
champion pheasant 
riog Rumson Farm 
Hayriile, coaxed iwinl- 
er lo third champion- 
ship at Three Rivera. 
N.Y. field trials!. 


New all-transistor 
recorder works 
anywhere without 
plug-in! 





It works in cars, commuter trains, 
planes or boats — anywhere! Name: 
Diclel. Power source: devilishly ef- 
fective little mercury batteries. 

Dictet is so easy to work. Any time 
you want to tear off an observation 
or pearl of wisdom, just lift its mike 
and talk. Mike doubles as speaker 
for instant playback. 

Busy men have found Dictet ideal 
for travel notes, field reports, small 
conferences, and— you-name-it. 

fn any case you ought to find out 
more. There is a couixjn nearby for 
that e.xpress purixise. 



DICTAPHONE® 


Dielaphene Corporation, Dept. SI-IOS 
430 Loxinplon Avenue^ New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send full-color booklet on new Dictet. 
Name 

Company 

Address 
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A young Chicagoan had one of those days that every American boy 
dreams ah€>ul. He tias the star of the big game, heard a great crowd 
shouting his name, basked in the adulation of friends, had a date 
with a pretty girl, tn a week of big upsets — Purdue over \fichigan 
State. Tulane over \ary. Iowa over Wisconsin, Hice over SMC, Wash- 
ington Stale over Oregon and (ieorgia Tech's tie with Auburn — Dick 
Thornton of Sorthwcslern played a major role in the biggest of all. 


PROUD FRATERNITY BROTHERS PARADE THORNTON THROUGH SIGMA NU HOUSE 



I N THE WORLD of College football, 
the season seldom passes that one 
totally incomprehensible weekend 
doesn’t come along and turn every- 
thing upside down. In 1958 it came 
in the fifth week of an otherwise un- 
usually placid year. Upset followed 
upset and the mighty toppled like 
tenpins across the land. 

Strangely enough, the most chaot- 
ic proceedings of all took place at 
venerable Dyche Stadium in Evans- 
ton. Illinois, where the ghosts of Dick 
Hanley, Pappy Waldorf and Otto 
Graham roam on autumn nights, try- 
ing to recall the glories of yesteryear. 
La,st Saturday more glory was earned 
in 60 minutes of broad daylight than 
any Northwestern team had earned 
in 70 years. Led by an obviously 
unghostly 19-year-old sophomore 
named Dick Thornton, the Wildcats 
walked all over Michigan 55-24. 

Not that Michigan is quite so 
mighty as it once was, but it did tie 
Michigan State and had lost only to 
Navy. Even with Fullback John 
Herrnstein and Quarterback Stan 
Noskin out with injuries, the Wolver- 
ines were favored by four points. They 
were lucky to escape with their lives. 


THORNTON AND DATE. PRETTY FRESHMAN 




OF A HERO 

by ROY TERRELL 


Northwestern has not been doing 
very well lately. The only privately 
endowed university in the Big Ten, 
it is an expensive school with high 
entrance requirements and has had 
trouble attracting the right kind of 
muscles. In 1955 the Wildcats didn’t 
win a game and although they man- 
aged to take four in 1956, Ara Par- 
seghian’s first year as coach, last 
year they hit bottom again. They 
lost nine straight. And this fall, when 
Parseghian looked around, there was 
hardly a familiar face in sight: only 
four seniors were on the entire squad. 
This may have been a blessing in dis- 
guise but, in any event, Northwest- 
ern was given little chance of setting 
the Big Ten on fire. 

When they outscored Washington 
State in the season opener 29-28, 
the consensus of opinion was h’m. 
When they trampled toothless Stan- 
ford 20-0, people said so what. When 
they beat Minnesota, everyone said 
what do you know. Now no one 
knows exactly what to think. 

Parseghian, a very handsome young 
man who came to Northwestern after 
a fine record at Miami of Ohio i39 
victories and six losses in five years'. 


must have wanted to win this one in 
the worst possible way. He installed 
a new unbalanced-line series in the 
Wildcat offense, worked up a special 
spread pass and drilled the kids until 
they were ready to drop. Sports 
Illustratld’s Chicago correspond- 
ent, Robert Boyle, reported that in 
the week before the game, Parseghian 
constantly reminded his young team 
of the hoots and jeers they had 
drawn at Ann Arbor the year before 
while being humiliated by Michigan 
34 14. He covered the bulletin board 
in the locker room with newspaper 
clips that dwelt heavily upon the ele- 
ment of luck in previous Northwest- 
ern victories this year. And Parse- 
ghian needled his team again and 
again with the fact that the rest of 
the Big Ten looked down upon the 
Wildcats with undisguised scorn. 

“You’re just the patsies from 
Northwestern,” he would say. “Ev- 
erybody roils over you.” 

On the day of the game Parseghian 
sent In.spiration in to substitute for 
Scorn, who was apparently tiring by 
this time. He led the team through 
the Lord's Prayer, once in the locker 
room and again on the field. 


COEO PENNY PARKER. READ UPSET STORY IN PAPER BEFORE LEAVING FOR MOVIE 




THORNTON SCORES AFTER INTERCEPTION 


On the first play Northwestern 
stopped Michigan cold. On the sec- 
ond, Michigan lost 10 yards. On the 
third they lost seven more. And on 
the fourth, slippery Halfback Ron 
Burton raced the Michigan punt 
back 17 yards to the Michigan 26. 
In three plays Northwestern scored. 
The touchdown was a pa.ss from Dick 
Thornton to Burton from the new 
spread formation, and after that 
Parseghian put his spread away be- 
cause he didn't need it anymore. 

The game turned into a slaughter. 
In the second quarter Northwestern 
scored .34 points, and Boyle reports 
that at half time queries began flood- 
ing into the Dyche Stadium press 
box from all over the Midwest to 
find out what in the world was hap- 
pening. The puzzled inquirers all 
seemed to think that every Western 
Union operator sending out scores 
from Evanston was either drunk or 
insane. 

An A.P. man called his desk and 
they refused to believe him. At I>a- 
fayette, Indiana, where Michigan 
State was playing Purdue, the public- 
address announcer solemnly intoned, 
“At the half. Northwestern 43, 
Michigan 0.” Then he did a quick 
double take and blurted out, “We 
feel there’s been a mistake here. We'll 
have to check back.” In Madison, 
Wisconsin, where Iowa was playing 
Wisconsin, another announcer read 
out the same score in the Camp 
Randall Stadium pres.s box, then 
shrugged his shoulders helples.sly 
when 50 heads snapped around in 
continued 

An SNoy 
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HERO'S AFTERNOON roiltinued 

his direction. "Well,” he said, "that’s 
what it says here.” 

Northwestern scored four touch- 
downs in seven minutes of that unbe- 
lievable second quarter, added an- 
other before half time and two more 
in the last two periods. The Wildcats 
pounced on Michigan fumbles, inter- 
cepted passes and tackled like de- 
mons. Every few minutes another 
Northwestern back seemed to be 
crossing the goal. Burton scored twice 
more; Willie Fowler, the other blister- 
ing-fast halfback, scored two; Thorn- 
ton returned an interception .37 yards 
and two second-string halfbacks also 
got into the act. Sam Johnson ran 
34 yards (scr riijlii), and Ray Purdin 
took a 19-yard pass from sub Quar- 
terback Chip Holcomb, son of the 
Northwestern athletic director, for a 
finale. In the meantime, the defense, 
led by Linebacker Jim Andreotti and 
two large and belligerent tackles, 
Andy Cvercko and Gene Gossage, 
smothered Michigan completely 
when it had the ball. 

In the second half Parseghian hu- 
manely sent in the third and fourth 
teams and Michigan scored three 
times, but who cared. The result 
could have been 75-0 just as well. As 
it was, no one had run up so many 
points against Michigan in 67 years. 

If there was an individual stand- 
out, it had to be Thornton, a blue- 
eyed, brown-haired. Jack Armstrong 
type of young man from Chicago, 
who spent the afternoon passing and 
running the Wolverines dizzy when 
he wasn’t faking them out of their 
cleats. Still a bit embarrassed by his 
sudden fame — he has played a big 
part in all four Northwestern victo- 
ries— Thornton tries to give all the 
credit to the rest of the team, insists 
that he honestly doesn’t want to be 
a star. Apparently there isn’t much 
that he can do about it. Dick’s father, 
an electrical foreman for the Chicago 
Park District, once played quarter- 
back for the Philadelphia Eagles in 
the early ’30s and began to teach his 
son the game when Dick was only 
2. They still spend summer evenings 
practicing together in Olympia Park. 

An all-state high school quarter- 
back, Thornton picked Northwestern 
over 47 other colleges because “I 
knew I would be happiest here” and 
because of Parseghian. "You have to 
like and respect a coach, because he 
plays a big part in four years of your 
life. Ara’s just a wonderful man.” 


To show Parseghian that they all 
felt the same way, the Northwestern 
players hoisted him to their shoulders 
at game's end and carried him off the 
field. "It was a welcome change,” he 
said happily in the dressing room. 

NEVER AN UNDEFEATED SEASON 

Northwestern has never been a 
great football school — it has never 
had an undefeated team and the 
only outright Big Ten championship 
it ever won came in 1936— but down 
through the years there have been 
some very good Wildcat teams. Back 
in the early years of the century 
Northwestern was strong, and under 
Dick Hanley in 1930-31 the Wildcats 
lost only two games, sharing the con- 
ference title both seasons. Pappy 
Waldorf had winners in the decade 
before World War II. and Boh Voigts 
took Northwestern to the Rose Bowl 
10 years ago. 

But it has been a long time since 
anything quite so exciting as this 
has happened around Chicago, where 
Northwestern has been in an eclipse 
of late, whqj-e the University of Chi- 
cago dropped football altogether 19 
seasons ago. where the Cardinals are 
usually in the backwash of the pros 
and even the Bears seem to have let 
down. This fine Northwestern team 
and its equally fine coach seem to be 
on the verge of bringing football re- 
spectability back to town. 

It would be a mistake to get too 
excited, of course. In the next five 
weeks the Wildcats must play, in 
order, Iowa, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
Purdue and Illinois. It is doubtful 
that any other college in the country 
faces such a murderous schedule from 
here on out. If Northwestern can win 
three more, it will have had quite a 
successful season indeed. 

And with only four seniors on the 
squad, just wait until next year. 

While Northwestern was putting 
on its sensational display, the unex- 
pected was happening elsewhere, too. 

At Madison, both Wisconsin and 
Iowa were unbeaten, ranking fourth 
and 13th respectively in the weekly 
Associated Press poll. Iowa had been 
tied by Air Force and Wisconsin was 
a slight favorite: most people con- 
sidered the two even, and that is just 
about the way they played. 

Wisconsin won the first half 9-0 
and clearly had the better team. Iowa 
won the second half 20-0 and dis- 
played even more marked superiori- 
ty. So Iowa won the whole game 20-9 
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and now shares the Big Ten lead with 
Ohio State and Northwestern. 

Billed as a battle of quarterbacks 
— Dale Hackbart of Wisconsin vs. 
Randy Duncan of Iowa— the game 
turned out to be no such thing. In- 
stead it was a battle of breaks. Wis- 
consin controlled the ball for a half, 
while Paul Schwaiko kicked a field 
goal and Hackbart passed for a 
touchdown. 

In the second half, Iowa recovered 
a Hackbart fumble and rolled to one 
touchdown, knocked the ball out of 
his hand minutes later on an at- 
tempted pass and Jeff Langston, who 
plucked it out of the air, ran that 
one over, too. As insurance for this 
lead, Randy Duncan threw a screen 
pass to Hying Bob Jeter, who outran 
the Wisconsin secondary 68 yards for 
the clincher. Twice Iowa stopped 
Hackbart after he had moved the 
Badgers deep into Iowa territory. It 
was as uncomplicated as that. 

Five years ago Purdue ruined Mich- 
igan State’s 28-game winning streak. 
Last year Purdue handed Michigan 
State its only loss. Last Saturday 
the Boilermakers did it again, 14 6, 
which probably surprised not even 
Coach Duffy Daugherty this time. 

Purdue Coach Jack Mollenkopf 
had noted earlier that State couldn’t 
pass. "So we were able to concentrate 
on stopping their running. If there 
was any secret about how we did it, 
it mu.st be the defense.” 

Michigan State had numerous op- 
portunities to win the game, recover- 
ing five fumbles and intercepting a 
pass, but the once-formidable Spartan 
offense could gain only 38 yards rush- 
ing and 65 passing. So Purdue, which 
itself didn’t look particularly over- 
powering on attack, made its only 
two touchdown drives stand up. 

If the lowa-Wisconsin game failed 
to produce a battle of quarterbacks, 
Tulane’s 14-6 upset over Navy cer- 
tainly did. Navy’sJoeTranchini, who 
played only 82 minutes as a sopho- 
more quarterback last year, now looks 
as though he may become even bet- 
ter than his famed predecessors, Tom 
Forrestal and George Welsh. In de- 
feat he seemed to be all that Navy 
had. completing 10 of 19 passes for 
126 yards and the only Navy touch- 
down. But when his two best receiv- 
ers, Ends Tom Hyde and John Ka- 
nuch, were injured early in the game, 
there wasn’t much that he could <lo. 

Instead, the star of the show was 
Tulane’s Richie Petitbon, who scored 
both Greenie touchdowns, ran 88 



NORTHWESTERN SCORED fifth tmichtiown 
on S-l-yard run r>(T this stronu-sidt* power 
play, executed by si'cond-sirinj; barkfield. 
With lint* unbalanced to left. Quarter- 
back Chip Holcomb '24 takes ball from 
center, spins and makes simple handoff to 


Halfback Sam Johnson i42i. Quard Pete 
Arena iTJi pulls out and leatls play olf 
tackle, blocking right linebacker. Guard 
Joe Abbatielio iSdi and Tackle .Aniiy 
Cvcrckt) '78i move defensive guard in. 
Tackle Gene Gossage ' 72 and F.nil Klberl 


Kimbrough 'Hfj move tackle out. Pull- 
back Mark Johnston [17 i handles charg- 
ing end and Halfback A1 Kimbrough il2' 
swings wide to block defensive halfback. 
Johnson, with ball, cuts through hole 
between tackles and heads for sideline. 



SIDELINE CAMERA (Mtchei t hi play as it 
actually occurred, [n picture at left John- 


son i42i. Wildcat halfback, takes hamlotT 
from Holcomb i24 as Guard .Arena i73i 


leails interference. In picture at the right 
Johnson is olf for TI) against Wolverines. 


yards in 18 carries, thus gaining nine 
more yards than the entire N'avy run- 
ning attack, and handled his team 
with a polished style. .An e.xtremely 
dangerous passer in Tulane'.s earlier 
luckless lo.sso.s to four good teams— 
Florida, Texas, Georgia Tech and 
Mississippi — Petithnn stuck to the 
ground on Saturday, throwing just 
enough to confuse Navy's defense. 

Auburn, which doesn't allow the 
opposition to score very often, fre- 
quently doesn’t score very much it- 
self. For almost two seasons a lot of 


people liave been waiting for the day 
when unbeaten and untied .Auburn 
would not score quite enough, ft 
finally happened Saturday against 
(feorgia Tech. 

Tech’s Holiliy Dodd worked even 
liarder than usual to perfect his pass 
defense for this game and then saw it 
pay off wlien Fred Braselton picked 
ofT an Auburn aerial and ran it liack 
to set up the touchdown wliieh he 
scored a few moments later. It was 
the only threat by Tech, which bat- 
tled all afternoon long to hold a su- 


perior .Auburn team away from its 
goal and managed to do so through 
frequent use of the quick kick, which 
is Dodd’s def(*n.sive stock in trade. 
Auburn lia.s a huge, fast line that 
wouhl do credit to a pro team, and 
with this advantage it useil its power- 
running backfield to control the hall 
most of the lime. It is a tribute lo 
Dodd's coaching skill and the deter- 
mination of the Tech players that 
Auburn scored only once. This time 
one touchdown wasn’t enough, and 
Tech had its 7-7 tie. end 
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WOMr 5i?FUL WORLD OF SPORT 

Pholoyraphs bjj Jerry Cooke 



IN MOSCOW CONTRAST to H typjcal Hollywooci mother, Tanya's parent, forbidden 
to superintend her young daughter’s career beyond stage door, takes up her lone- 
ly, restricted vigil in an anteroom of Young Pioneers stadium, under the stern gaze 
of Nikita Khrushchev. Sign on closed doors warns: "Keep out during practice.” 



LIKE CHARY. WOULD-BE MATCHMAKERS 


THE STATE 


D uring Moscow’s chill winters, al- 
most everybody skates, but up 
to now no Muscovite has skated well 
enough to make much of a show- 
ing in international figure skating. 
The small morsel of femininity shown 
in these pictures represents a Soviet 
hope on ice. The 12-year-old daugh- 
ter of a state map maker important 
enough to rate one of Moscow’s bet- 
ter apartments, lissome Tanya Niem- 
zova is considered by her teachers 
far and away the most promising of 
some 300 youngsters in the Soviet 
capital’s most important school of fig- 
ure skating. 

Under the tutelage of veteran Rus- 
sian skater Granatkina, 10 times pairs 
champion of the U.S.S.R., Tanya 
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ON NEW ICE 


WITH PIQUANT GRACE Russia’s future contender for the skating crown of Carol 
Heiss goes through her paces on ice and dance floor with fellow Soviet hopefuls. 


spends 12 full hours of every week 
practicing her figures at the rink in 
the Stadium of the Young Pioneers, 
Moscow’s chief headquarters for jun- 
ior sports. In addition, she goes to bal- 
let practice twice a week to keep her 
muscles limber and studies music at 
home to perfect her sense of rhythm. 
Besides all this she goes to school 
every day from 8:30 to 2 o’clock. 

Young Tanya fell in love with fig- 
ure skating at the age of G when she 
saw it on the TV screen. She’s been 
at it ever since. A bashful schoolgirl 
off the ice, she achieves the dignity of 
a mature artist when she dons her 
skates and puts into her figures more 
than a little of the moody beauty 
that made Russia’s ballerinas great. 






WONDERFUi. WORLD ronlinurfi 





SWEEPING END. with Nancy Roberta leading the interference, line holds stoutly as Nancy Roberts looses a long pass. Ad- 
is Ginny Dunn of Columbus Junction, Iowa and Delta Gamma, hesive tape designs on jeans are Greek letters delta, gamma. 




KAPPA KAPPA GAMMA pass is brokPH up. There were no 
injuries, but sore muscles altered quite a few feminine 


COED FOOTBALL, 
IOWA STYLE 


Pholographt bg liobtrl Mnlnnt 

AT the University of Iowa they have been playing 
tough, traditional, org&nization-man football for 69 
years, and Saturday their organization men won, upset- 
ting Wisconsin 20-9 (sec page 1 4). A few days before, the 
disorganization girls of Iowa had their day too. Their 
game is oflicially called the Powder Bowl, but the travel- 
ing trophy is a gleaming black toilet seat. The Powder 
Bowl has little tradition, but it's demanding just the 
same. The contestants are the girls from Kappa Kap- 
pa Gamma and Della Gamma sororities. They were 
coached by apprehensive brothers of the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity who also provided the officiating and 
the half-time entertainment. 

With plays that ran only to the right and a fine dis- 
play of blocking and tackling (the game is supposed to 
be touch, but . . .) Delta won 12-6 to retain the seat. 
Voted MVP was Nancy Roberts, a blonde nursing stu- 
dent from Santa Monica, Calif., who called signals, in- 
cluding a shift where everyone swapped positions, con- 
founded the enemy with deft ball handling on reverses 
and did all the passing— did it left-handed, too. Now, 
if the organization men’s coach. Forest Evashevski, 
only had a pretty left-handed quarterback, too. . . . 


POSTGAME coffee is served to Barbara Steelman, West Des 
Moines. The blonde, men, is Marsha Seilend of Fargo, N.D. 
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‘THE JOY IS GONE, 
AND I AM TIRED’ 




AS A CHAMPION, hi* WHS thp <‘nvy and 
despair of his oppunents, The Master. 


I N Tiiii GREAT YEARS which brought 
him triumph and fame on four 
continents, Juan Manuel Fangio hus- 
banded his speech as carefully as he 
did his unique driving talent. Jour- 
nalists found him gracious, unduly 
modest about the feats which won 
five world driving championships for 
him and batflingly vague about his 
private thoughts. 

Last week, confirming his long-ap- 
parent but unofficial retirement from 
racing. Fangio finally let down his 
hair. Relaxing in one of his Buenos 
Aires service stations, The Master, 
now 47, spoke candidly and with 
Latin intensity. 

"I will never race again in the rest 
of my years,” he said, "Champions, 
actors and dictators should always 
retire when they are at the top. But 
not many realize when they have 
reached the peak and the road ahead 
can lead downward only. 

"Several factors prompted my de- 
cision, but above all this one: the 
exhilaration of racing a smooth-run- 
ning car and the challenge of keeping 
in the lead had become drudgery— 
a constant effort and worry to give 
the people who entru-sted me with 
their cars and money the returns 
they expected. Tfie Joy of the first 
years became mere fatigue. My body 
is tired, and my spirit as well. 

"They were the most exciting years 
of my fife. When I first started I nev- 
er dreamed I could achieve so much. 


Each time we cut the finish line first 
it was a surprise for me. I say we and 
I mean the car and I, because I never 
considered the car as an instrument 
to achieve an end but as part of my- 
self or belter. At Reims in 1948. when 
I had to quit because my gas tank 
was ripped, I felt as if my own flesh 
was wounded. This feeling of oneness 
with the car and the fact that I al- 
ways had luck in getting the best to 
drive made me a champion— far more 
than snappy gearshifting, lightness 
of touch on the steering wheel or 
daring curve-cutting.” 

Flashing one of his rare smiles, 
Fangio talked on: 

"If I could offer the younger gen- 
eration any advice, I would say, 
‘Never think of your car as a cold 
machine but as a hot-blooded horse, 
racing with the rider in one beautiful, 
harmonious unit.’ As for me now. the 
rider has grown older and more blase 
than the horse. 

"But enthusiasm is not the only 
thing I lost. I lost my family, too. 
We race drivers may compete on the 
track, but between races we are like a 
big, happy family. Day in and day 
out, season after .season, year after 
year, we sleep in the same hotels, eat 
in the same restaurants, rub elbows 
in the pits, sit for hours talking shop 
at the same bars. 

"Now my family is gone. In 10 
years 20 of my racing comrades have 
died behind the wheel. Our reunions 




nowadays look like gatherings of war 
veterans who try but cannot forget 
those who never came back. What is 
left? Money? I was born the poor son 
of an illiterate immigrant and now I 
have more money than I can use. The 
exhilaration of coming in first? The 
intoxication of cheering crowds? Un- 
til today I came in first. Tomorrow 
I could easily be second, then third 
and eventually last. 

“As for the cheering crowds, I nev- 
er heard them. When I race the only 
thing I can hear is the purring of my 
engine, the only thing I can see is my 
manager’s signal from the pits. When 
it is over my desire is to hurry home, 
wash and forget all about it. The 
only rewarding feeling comes the day 
afterward, when you think over, re- 
call and treasure each moment of trial 
and victory. 

"When I made up my mind that 
this was to be my last racing year, I 
thought I would close with something 
I never did before— racing at Indian- 
apolis. I went there and tried the 
track and the car assigned me, but 
there was no room for imagination 
or style, I gave up and decided that 
Reims, where I started in Europe, was 
perhaps a less glamorous but more 
fitting closing point for my career. 

"The cycle is completed. All the 
great ones are gone, one way or an- 
other. It is my turn, and I trust my 
example will encourage the few of the 
old guard w’ho remain to quit and 
make way for the younger drivers. 
To come in second behind an Ascari 
or a Fangio is still a triumph, but to 
come in second behind an unknown 
beginner because his young redexes 
are quicker or his inexperience pushes 
him to take unnecessary risks can be 
tough for an aging champion. It will 
not happen to me.” 

— I’lEBO SAPORITI 


FANGIO GESTURES WITH LATIN WARMTH 




AS RACING S NEW ELDER STATESMAN. Fangio advises novices: "Think of your 
car as a hot-blooded horse, racing with the rider in a beautiful, harmonious unit.” 
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Oedipus at Half Time 

O LDTiMERs, used to & good brassy 
rendition of Old Nassau between 
the halves, with plenty of sis-boom- 
bah to give it spirit, may have been 
somewhat mystified as the Princeton 
band took over the grass at Palmer 
Stadium during half time last week. 
Our own representative, a graybeard 
pushing 30, was forced to admit that 
the intermission at football games 
was never like this in his day. Never- 
theless, aulres temps, autres luoeurs! 
Today even the arid author of The 
Wasteland, who taught us all the les- 
son of futility, has taken to himself a 
young love and new hope; and if T.S. 
Eliot can change, why can’t we all? 

At any rate, while the gridiron 
Tigers rested from mauling Colgate, 
the band put on what seemed to be a 
satire of documentary TV by Evelyn 
Waugh out of John Philip Sousa. 
First they formed themselves into 
the outline of a Trojan Horse while a 
sepulchral voice recounted Homeric 
legend. Then the band struck up 
The Old Gray Mare. Following this, 
an announcer droned on about the 
sinking of the Titanic. The marchers 


formed a ship while their instru- 
ments blared Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat. 

As a climax the band formed itself 
into a huge pulsing heart, and the 
announcer proclaimed: “It is 957 
B.C. Oedipus, King of Thebes, is 
groping his way outside his palace.” 

The music? I Wan/ a Girl, Just 
Like ike Girl that Married Dear Old 
Dad. 

Well, it’s a nervous business in these 
changing times, but we promise that 
we will keep right on watching, and 
reporting to you, such further fall 
trends as we spot them. 

Sea-god's Subtlety 

O s first reading the news, it 
seemed the final indignity. It was 
not enough to be hopelessly outpoint- 
ed in every kind of wind and weather 
off Newport, not enough to be the 
object of scorn and ridicule by news 
writers and cartoonists on both sides 
of the Atlantic— now Britain’s poor, 
graceful, ineffectual Sceptre (she was 
the other boat, you remember, in 
those cup races) had got her bottom 
stove in on the deck of a clumsy 


They Said It 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER, askcd obout Ms favorilc sports: "There 
are three that / like all for the same reason— i;o//, fishing and shooting— 
because they take you into the fields. . . . They induce you to take at any 
one time two or three hour.'t, where you are thinking of the bird or that 
ball or the icily trout. Now, to my mind, it is a very healthful, beneficial 
kind of thing, and I do it whenerer I get a chance, as you well know.” 


svEiNN ARSAELssoN OF ICELAND, ou the Weather at St. Andrews dur- 
ing the World Amateur Golf Championship: "It's much colder in Scotland 
than it is in Iceland.” charley coe of Oklahoma: "The quarter- 
ing wind behind me reminded me of the Dust Bowl back home.” Raymond 
OPPENHEIMER. Great Britain's chief team selector, speaking with proud 
satisfaction: "The old lady— the Old Course— is showing her teeth.” 


freighter during a storm at sea on her 
way back to England. 

Oh, Father Neptune, we cried, how 
could you? But then we paused. That 
old god of the sea is no fool, we re- 
flected, and SVep/re’s bottom— bulgy, 
plump and round as a yearling babe’s 
—was certainly not her best feature. 
For many a long year Britannia and 
Neptune ruled the waves together. 
Was the old sea-god, we wondered, 
trying to say something to his long- 
time partner? 

Now that Sceptre is going to need 
some hull surgery anyway ... we 
hope Britons get the message. 

Dollars Fluttering Dotvn 

S iZEWiSE, as the swells say, Texas 
has come a cropper with the ad- 
mission of Alaska. But moneywise, 
boy, Texas is still right in there. And 
like snowflakes on Point Barrow, the 
dollars fluttered down on the Cot- 
ton Bowl for the Texas-Oklahoma 
game. When it was all raked up, a sell- 
out crowd had made it possible for 
the two universities to trundle off 
$130,000 each. 

Does that prove anything? It 
proves, for one thing, that it is a 
seller's market all the way in Dallas. 
Despite rising costs, the annual UT- 
OU game, played equidistantly be- 
tween Austin and Norman, has been 
a 75,000-seat sellout every year since 
1946. And when there was only 
$120,000 left over for each team last 
year, they just jacked up the $4 
tickets to $4.50 tickets this year. 
“Why,” said an official of UT, "we 
made more the other day than we 
did in four games combined last 
year.” And he added it was a right 
nice thing to have, too. Not subsi- 
dized by the state, the Texas ath- 
letic department will use its share 
to support 21% of the whole athletic 
program this year, and that covers 
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A new corner on the silver market 


everything Trom intramural ping- 
pong balls to band uniforms. 

Texans and Oklahomans alike take 
this sort of fortune with graceful 
good humor. No shouting. No brag- 
ging. They can afford to. The present 
contract between Texas, Oklahoma 
and the Cotton Bowl already has 
eight more seasons to go. At pres- 
ent rates of increase, the 1966 game 
should be worth a half million, split 
two ways. 

Impeachment and Beseectnnent 

C US D'Amato, a man with a nice 
felicity for getting dead cats Hung 
at him. attracted a barrage of tab- 
bies last week. He did it without ever 
stirring out of his Broadway bower — 
merely by exercising passive resist- 
ance to a plan to pit his heavyweight 
champion, Floyd Patterson, against 
Nino Valdes at Madison Square Gar- 
den in December. While Promoter 
Emil Lence, Boxing Commission 
Chairman Julius Helfand and the 
Garden management fashioned a 
most attractive offer, including 
$300,000 for home TV, D’Amato con- 
cerned himself with plans for 1959. 
(As we advised you a few weeks ago— 
SI, Oct. 6 — there never was any like- 
lihood that Patterson would fight 
again this year.) Then Helfand an- 
nounced the collapse of the Garden 
negotiations, and the cat fur began 
to fly. 

D’Amato was accused, for instance, 
of making it dreadfully difficult for 
the International Boxing Club, 
owned by the Garden, to maintain 
public interest in its television shows. 
This is, of course, a naive corollary to 
the fact that public interest In box- 
ing depends pretty much on public 
interest in the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. D’Amato, who has sworn 
a vendetta against the IBC, accepted 
the accusation as a rose to wear in 
his lapel. 

But other charges were more so- 
phisticated, and chief among them is 
the fact that D’Amato’s high pur- 
poses for the restoration of competi- 
tion to boxing promotion have made 
Patterson a mighty inactive cham- 
pion, with rust settling in his joints 
and his prestige declining with each 
passing month. The newest sports- 


page cliche pretends that no one 
knows the name of the champion. 

It is a true indictment, neverthe- 
less, that Patterson, since winning the 
title, has improved only in physical 
development and in certain minor 
moves that can be picked up in a 
gymnasium. Nowadays he lacks the 
fire and sharpness of the great fight- 
er he once promised to be. Against 
Roy Harris he looked something rath- 
er less than great. 

D'Amato himself grants that in- 
activity has done his fighter no good. 
How, then, since he is a man who be- 
lieves that his first obligation is to his 
fighter, does he justify this inactivity 
from the standpoint of the cham- 
pion’s best interests? 

Though a talkative man, D’Amato 
has never been explicit or even articu- 
late on this point. But, knowing him 
and hLs objectives, it is possible to 
fashion a rationalization from the 
facts. Thus might speak D’Amato: 

“Patteron’s youth and ability 
make it a good bet that he will hold 
the title for years to come. He has no 
present need to rush into fights. He is 
only 23, the youngest fighter ever to 
win the title. Available challengers, 
present and foreseeable, are not in 


his class. Today’s heavyweights are a 
paltry lot. The three Americans 
ranked directly behind Patterson 
have, in the space of a month, been 
drubbed by Europeans of no great 
reputations themselves. And at the 
Garden the other night one witnessed 
the collapse of a balloon named 
George Chuvalo, who came down 
from Canada with such a buildup 
(“another Rocky Marciano”) that 
professional gamblers made him a 
9-to-5 favorite. But Pat McMurtry 
of Tacoma, Wash., who is unranked, 
hit him at will for 10 gore-gushing 
rounds and proved his own lack of 
stature by failing to knock him out 
or even down.” 

Meanwhile, as Patterson waits, a 
revolution may be brewing in boxing 
— one that in the long run will do 
him and boxing far more good than 
the few fights he has missed would 
ever do. If the revolution does come, 
neither Patterson’s purse nor his pres- 
tige will suffer. 

It is ail up to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which is expect- 
ed to begin hearings about November 
11 on the IBC’s appeal from Federal 
Judge Sylvester Ryan’s decision that 

continued 
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the IBC is a monopoly and must di- 
vest itself of one of its two network 
shows, among other things. If the 
court supports Judge Ryan, compe- 
tition will be established in home TV 
for the first time. The way will then 
be open for some promoter not con- 
nected with the IBC to take over one 
of the network shows. 

It is no longer a secret that D’Ama- 
to, who has preached competition for 
years, would instantly make Patter- 
son available to the independent pro- 
moter for perhaps as many as three 
home TV championship fights a year, 
in addition to theater TV appear- 
ances. Patterson could actually be- 
come one of the most active heavy- 


weight titleholders in history. 
D’Amato would also turn loose his 
very competent but presently buried 
stable, which may include two more 
future champions in the persons of 
Middleweight Jose Torres and Wel- 
terweight Joey (Buzz) Shaw. Other 
managers, now subservient to the 
IBC solely because it is the only wheel 
in town, would follow him. 

Until the court’s decision, then, 
D’Amato is not likely to be enticed 
into situations which would give aid 
and comfort to the IBC. 

He is, of course, gambling for 
enormous stakes and he is gambling 
not only his own welfare but his fight- 
er’s. Even though a prizefighter by his 


very nature is a gambler, this fact 
gives D’Amato’s firmest supporters 
pause. What if idleness so dulls Patter- 
son that he cannot get out of the way 
of Ingemar Johansson’s powerful 
rights when they meet next spring? 

‘‘When Patterson gets into that 
ring next time,” D’Amato says with 
all the assurance in the world, ‘‘he 
will be prepared to give the kind of 
exhibition that is expected of him.” 

Well, perhaps. But Oliver Crom- 
well, a doughty man, too, once offered 
advice that Cus might heed. On the 
eve of his conquest of Scotland, 
Cromwell offered the Scots argu- 
ments and terms for peaceful sur- 
render, with the alternative of bloody 


WASHINGTON ASKS FOR ADVICE 


S O.ME 120 WEEKS AGO, to the wide- 
spread satisfaction of his coun- 
trymen, President Eisenhower took 
the first steps to establish a federally 
directed program for youth fitness. 
Two key groups were set up: 1) the 
President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness, a compact Washington-head- 
quarters agency of five Cabinet offi- 
cers, originally headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon and thereafter by Interi- 
or Secretary Fred Seaton, and 2) a 
129-member Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee, drawing on the skills and civ- 
ic-mindedness of distinguished men 
and women across the country. 

For two years the Council, in the 
words of its executive director, Shane 
MacCarthy, has been serving as "a 
catalytic agent” to encourage the 
existing fitness programs of the cities 
and tow'ns of America: the results of 
its ’’crusade”— much of it a one-man 
traveling and speaking program by 
Shane MacCarthy— have thus far 
been hard to measure. 

How should the President’s Fit- 
ness Council blueprint its future 
course? 

The Council last month called the 
Citizens Advisory Committee into 
annual session at Fort Ritchie, Mary- 
land to ask advice. Some 97 citizen 
advisers paid their own way from all 
over the U.S. to attend. Moreover, 
they did their job and did it well. The 
record of their meetings, and the sub- 


stance of their advice, has just been 
published in a document addressed to 
the President of the United States 
entitled Filnesa of American Youth. 
It is well worth the attention of the 
President and of other Americans 
who care specifically about the 
“physical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual strength of this country’s 
youth,” and it is also a document 
worthy of careful study by those who 
may have some haunting doubts 
about whether a citizens advisory 
committee can ever pierce the pro- 
tective hide of bureaucracy. 

Among the citizen ad%isers pre.sent 
were such men and women as Harry 
Bullis, board chairman of General 
Mills: Carter Burgess, president of 
American Machine and Foundry: 
Philip E. Ryan, executive director of 
the National Health Council; V. J. 
Skutt, board chairman of Mutual of 
Omaha; Biggie Munn, athletic direc- 
tor at Michigan State; and Dorothy 
B. Taaffe, president of the American 
Recreation Society. But perhaps the 
key figure was the new chairman of 
the President’s Advisory Committee, 
a 45-year-old Kansas City foundation 
executive named Homer Wadsworth, 
who collected the facts and recom- 
mendations from 18 discussion groups 
and summarized them with brilliant 
force and candor for Secretary Sea- 
ton, Shane MacCarthy and the other 
Washington figures present. 


Here are the high points of the ad- 
vice the President’s advisers have 
just passed on to him: 

•The President was right to estab- 
lish a Council on Youth Fitness 
(“The problem is here and now”). 
The Council’s job is to alert the na- 
tion to a concern for youth fitness 
and to serve as a clearinghouse for 
information — it| job is not to “con- 
trol” local or state programs for 
youth fitness nor “to develop an addi- 
tional branch of the federal govern- 
ment.” 

•But the President’s Council should 
do more than it has done so far to 
show communities, states, business 
corporations and welfare agencies 
how to increase, and increasingly 
knit, their efforts for youth fitness. 

•rhis means learning more than the 
President’s Council now knows about 
the scope and value of the fitness 
work now being carried out across 
the country. It does not— and the 
President’s advisers emphasize this 
— mean setting up the sort of over- 
blown “reasearch study” to which 
government bureaus are notably ad- 
dicted. Let the Council pull together 
existing knowledge. “This group,” 
said Wadsworth, “believes we had 
better take some of our research and 
use it.” But new data to measure fit- 
ness should be dug for where needed. 

And then Wadsworth and his fel- 
low citizen advisers got even more 
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defeat. The Scots temporized. A rev- 
erent man, but outspoken, Cromwell 
tried again. 

“I beseech you, in the bowels of 
Christ.” he said, “think it possible 
you may be mistaken.” 

In the Bag 

T hk sportsman of the yeah, in- 
sofar as the Tea Council of the 
U.S.A. is concerned, is Bill Skowron. 
He is, says the council, because of the 
enormous quantities of tea that sluice 
down his throat every day. And he is, 
the council adds in perhaps a subal- 
tern thought, because of his “out- 
standing performance as sportsman 


AND GETS IT 


specific and pointed. They suggested, 
for example; 

That a work kit of positive sugges- 
tions be developed by the Council 
(with the help of outside experts) and 
sent to local communities. 

That a systematic public relations 
program be presented to the people 
of the U.S. regarding the program of 
the Council and the President’s .Ad- 
visory Committee. “Here a caution is 
imposed. You can’t deliver to people 
what you haven’t got.” With the 
edge of an edge in its tone, the citizens 
group recommended that “the Coun- 
cil develop and issue a clear state- 
ment regarding its aims and purposes, 
the scope of its activities and the re- 
sources it has available.” 

That representative young people 
themselves be added to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee. 

That an executi%'e committee be 
created, from the membership of the 
President’s fitness advisers, so that 
his advisers can act more than once a 
year. Wadsworth turned to Interior 
Secretary Seaton: “Here you will rec- 
ognize our candor, Mr. Secretary. It 
is suggested that, to the limit possi- 
ble. members of the Council |the 
Cabinet officers) come in and have a 
working part in the future sessions of 
the President’s .Advisory Committee, 
sitting arm in arm with us, looking at 
the problems as we look at them. . . . 
This is perhaps a pious hope, but I 


and athlete and for his exemplary 
standards in physical training.” The 
award, the first such signal appoint- 
ment by the tea people, went to the 
Yankee first baseman a few' days be- 
fore the World Series. Skowron 's 
three-run homer in the seventh game, 
you better believe it, bothered the 
Tea Council not a jot. 

The council elected a sportsman of 
the year to help dispel a common 
(but unworthy) notion that tea 
drinkers are either Englishmen or 
people w’ho waggle little fingers while 
sipping. But first they made a list. 
Archie Moore drinks tea. and he was 
on the list. But Archie, in his “abo- 
rigine diet,” also drinks raw eggs 


think that when you consider the 
sacrifice made by all in attendance 
here you will appreciate the spirit in 
which this suggestion is offered.” 

As if recognizing that it is almost 
impossible to discuss government 
programs. President’s CounciLs and 
President’s .Advisory Committees 
without bogging down into business- 
and-gos'ernment English, Chairman 
Wadsworth did his best to .say what 
he, as one .American, wants for his 
own children ihe and his wife have 
seven): “What I want for my children 
I want for all other children and 
youth in America— a decent home in 
a decently arranged and stable neigh- 
borhood; the opportunity to acquire 
that kind of liberal education which 
will best equip them for the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship and enlighten 
their ultimate vocational practice; 
the protection of soundly conceived 
and well-administered community 
services, including those activities 
designed to promote healthy physi- 
cal growth and development and the 
accjuisition of modest skill in the con- 
structive arts of leisure. . . . 

“This is a great deal to hope for. 
A’et it is w’ithin our grasp as we meas- 
ure our knowledge and consider our 
resources.” 

His advisers described President 
Eisenhower’s interest in fitness as the 
source of the drive’s inspiration. They 
added: “We hope that the President 
will be able to lend his voice and his 
assistance as we attempt to go for- 
ward.” 

Before they adjourned, the advis- 
ers made a strong bid for quick action. 


whipped up in orange juice, which 
made his credentials a little oddball. 
Floyd Patterson drinks tea, but 
Floyd is an Arthur Godfrey fan. 
and Arthur’s selling coffee nowadays. 
Johnny Podres and Clem Labine drink 
tea in the National League, and Don 
Larsen and Enos Slaughter drink it 
in the American. Bill Sharman of 
the Boston Celtics drinks tea, and 
Ron Delany does too, for that matter. 
But Bill Skowron not only drinks tea, 
he made a 2.50-station radio broad- 
cast to that effect last spring. Bill 
was a shoo-in when the ballots were 
lotted up. 

Bill drinks loose tea or tea in bags 



WADSWORTH SPEAKS FOR THE CITIZENS 


They asked Secretary Seaton and 
Shane MacCarthy to publish their 
advice and present it to the President 
within .10 days. Seaton and MacCar- 
thy have done so, and the document 
entitled Fitness of American Youth 
is the excellent result. 

.And in 30 days more, the advising 
citizens said, they would like to have 
the reaction of the President and his 
Council to their advice. Thus, in 30 
more days, the Citizens .Advisory 
Committee will know how truly effec- 
tive a citizen group can be. end 
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that look like first-base sacks. He 
drinks it (sometimes with sugar, 
sometimes with lemon, sometimes 
with both, never with cream) at the 
rate of four cups for lunch, four cups 
for supper, two cups at bedtime and 
three cups in the locker room before 
games. “It helps me to relax,” he 
says. “Tea supplies a lift for athletes,” 
says Jerry Sherman, the PR man for 
the Tea Council of the U.S.A. “And 
it’s not followed by the depression 
that comes with— well, with that 
other beverage.” Bill Skowron says 
he drinks that other beverage at 
breakfast. He does not drink intoxi- 
cants except for celebrations. He says 
he helped himself to champagne on 
the flight back from Milwaukee the 
other day. 

The sportsman-of-the-year presen- 
tation was made to Bill at New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria during the National 
Food Editors conference. About 150 
women were present, and everybody 
was drinking a heady brew of Ceylo- 
nese, Indian and Indonesian tea 
leaves. “I had never talked to so 
many women before,” said Bill, “and 
I was pretty nervous.” “Let’s go into 
the bar first for a minute,” said Jerry 
Sherman. “ I don’t mind if I do,” said 
Bill, and he ordered a ginger ale. Bill 
was still nervous, so he returned to 
the conference and had a cup of tea. 
Then he had another. And another. 
And another. Bill was beaming when 
presentation time rolled around. “I 


certainly am honored to be here . . .” 
he was saying, and he was the pic- 
ture of lift and relaxation not fol- 
lowed by depression.. 

Test of a Taunt 

F or the past month, nine various- 
ly qualified individuals have been 
trying with 16-ounce gloves, for the 
lure of many prizes, to analyze the old 
taunt: he couldn’t punch his way out 
of a paper bag. And they’ve been try- 
ing manfully, pragmatically, in the 
full view of millions of housewives on 
a TV show called County Fair (NBC, 
4:30-5 EDT); that is, the bag’s in 
full view, the individuals are battling 
unseen within. As we go to press, 
these have flailed and failed; Half- 
back Frank Gifford; Actor Jacques 
Bergerac; Welterweight Tony Di 
Biase; Columnist Earl Wilson; for- 
mer Heavyweight Champion James 
J. Braddock; Actor Richard Coogan 
and three husky volunteers from the 
studio audience. 

The bag is as big as a telephone 
booth and is made of six-ply paper. 
The County F air people contend that 
the bag is made of the same stuff 
as cement, flour, feed and fertilizer 
bags. “And we use a fresh bag each 
time, yes, sir,” said a bright-eyed 
County Fair assistant. Back in the 
days when County Fair was a radio 
show the paper barrier was broken. 
But it took four inspired hands churn- 


ing in concert to do it. “A honey- 
moon couple,” said the assistant rev- 
erently. “Skinny little people, too.” 

The last man to fail was Coogan, 
who portrays an upright marshal on a 
'rV western called The Californians. 
“I’m the slowest draw in the world,” 
Coogan said last week, fondling his 
.44. Coogan weighs 193 pounds, 
stands 6 foot .3 and is handsome to a 
fare-thee-well. “I was a terrible after- 
school scrapper in Madison, N.J.,” 
he said as he was stripped of boots, 
jacket and gun belt. 

“Gifford hit harder than anybody,” 
the assistant told Coogan. “His re- 
actions are fantastic and he timed his 
punches. I thought that old bag had 
had it; the seams were going. This is 
not an impossible thing, Dick. The 
honeymooners did it — skinny little 
people.” 

Coogan was loaded into the bag 
feet first, and several husky volun- 
teers from the studio crew erected it. 
“You’re on your own equilibrium, 
Dick,” the assistant whispered. A bell 
clanged, and Coogan punched away 
with both hands — short, digging 
hooks. The bag and Coogan toppled 
over. He was gently extracted and 
handed back his boots, jacket and 
gun belt. 

“I was fighting to stay upright,” 
said Coogan glumly. “If that thing 
didn’t go over, I think I might have 
gone through it. But, what the hell, 
it’s impossible. I got a lousy agent.” 


An Old Man at Autumn Reynembers the Sea South of No Mans Land, Mass. 


Was an hundred and two years old; 
sat in a cherrywood chair far from water, 
hearing, in the windings of his ears, 
gulls weeping in the asylum of the air. 

Remembered now other evening.? returning 
south of No Mans where the broadbill breaches, 
shaking the bottom from his bronze blade, 
and the marlin — dark, Arabic tail and fin, mean beak 
and ambiguous eye — runs the bait before him like a 
silver chain. 

Soon winter, when swallows, following legend, 

slept in lake bottoms, and only the enginous owl flew, 

soft as breath. 

Had seen a mezzotint once; reindeer; further north 
where herds steamed and boomed over the narrowing 
world. 

In the ruinous orchard hi.s great-grandson stood, 
neglecting leaves, 

cleaving the windfall apples with a five-iron toward the 


orange hill; 

could smell the sour chards. 

Wi-shed he was beyond hill, smoke, fallen apples, 
south of No Mans now on the steep, cold marches of 
the sea 

in the dory with the iron and the keg, 
and the swordfish: his mild, blue eye. 

His great-grandson lifted him from his chair, light as 
grasse.s, 

and laid him out in hi.s small, white room. 

Was not a.sleep, was not worth being awake. 

Lay there beneath the quilt and no bird sang but a hawk 
which whistled, floating near tike a tired swimmer in 
the air. 

How many years? he’d seen five herons flying, tidal 
birds, 

leg.s trailing like sweet-water roots .south of No Mans; 
out of place, these, too. 

— Gilbert Rogin 
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From The Gordon's Gollery ol Old English Prints 

Fall Forecast: 


Crisper, drier Martinis . . . thanks to GORDON’S 


First distilled in 176y accordinp to Gordon’s Original English Recipe, 

Gordon’s Gin is still traditionally distilled for perfect drj-ness and perfect taste. 
That’s why — Martini or on-the-rocks — rfrink.-i ncrer fan/e ^f/^n u'lVi Gordon’s (iin! 


Gordon^ 



DISriLLfO LONDON ORt GIN 90 PROOF . OISIllLEfi VODKlL 80 AND 100 PROOF BOTH IQOT? NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISIILIEO FROM GRAIN . GORDON'S DRY GIN CO. LID.. LINDEN. N I. 




PREVIEW 


ROUNDBALL 
BOUNCES BACK 


Led by the World Champion St. Louis Hawks, professional 
basketball moves to center stage for its biggest year, with 
a flock of talented rookies to stimulate competition 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


A tkw months ago. Ben Kerner, the 
owner of the St. Louis Hawks of 
the National Basketball Association, 
loaned the city of St. Louis $30,000 
to refurbish Kiel Municipal Audito- 
rium. where the Hawks play their 
home games. Not that the city was 
strapped, you understand, but such 
funds were not available at the time. 

It wa.s, admittedly, one of the 
year’s minor financial transactions 
—but though small in sum, it was 
large in substance. Half a dozen years 
ago. the effervescent Mr. Kerner (he 
weeps, shudders, cheers and groans 
at games) would have been hard put 
to find 30 free and clear dollars for 
lending purposes. His current pros- 
perity is a sample of the surging for- 
tunes of professional basketball. And 
the NBA opens its 13th season this 
week with every prospect that it will 
play to its greatest audience ever— 
the Hawks, for example, have been 
sold out of season tickets for two 
months. This year, too, more than 
90% of the Americans who own tele- 

I’holograpk fiy John C. Zimmerman 

GHOSTLY STREAMERS of light trail 
layup by Clitf Hagan (16i and followup 
by Ed Macauley (20) and Med Park (17;. 


vision sets will be able to follow the 
pros. On 20 Sunday afternoons NBC 
will telecast, live, a Game-of-the- 
Week over 140-odd stations in its 
network (see COMING Evknts for 
schedule). La.st Sunday, in the 
first of these televised presentations 
and the official league opener, Syra- 
cuse beat Detroit 103 to 94. 

After due credit is given wise pro- 
motion, it is still true that the pre- 
eminent cause of this popularity is 
the game itself. Basketball, the way 
the pros play it, is an engros.sing dis- 
play of grace, finesse and power. 
Those three words leap to mind in- 
stantly at the sight, for example, of 
the Boston Celtics bringing the ball 
upcourt on one of their explosive fast 
breaks. Or of the Hawks’ Bob Pettit, 
as he weaves, W'heels, feints and forces 
his way relentlessly toward the bas- 
ket. This is the human body in pur- 
poseful action, in economy of mo- 
tion, a sight to gratify the eye of any- 
one with an instinct for sport. 

The NBA cast of Cousy, Pettit, 
Russell, McGuire el al., that has per- 
formed so stirringly for several years 
now, offers some new faces this sea- 
son, though the 10-player limit for 
each team makes this an extremely 
difficult league to crash. Guy Rodg- 


ers brings to Philadelphia the closest 
approach to Cousy’s deceptive ball 
handling the game has yet seen. Min- 
neapolis, a team that has desperately 
needed one bright star around whom 
it could rebuild to former greatness, 
now has him in Elgin Baylor. This is 
one of the few men in basketball his- 
tory who can play every position on 
the floor, and not just creditably. His 
shooting is often unbelievable; given 
room just a step past the center line, 
he will get the ball off with the barest 
of warning and marvelous accuracy. 
There are going to be nights when 
Baylor, like Bob Pettit, will not be 
stopped, not even by Bill Russell— 
which will be quite a sight. 

Si Green at Cincinnati, Connie 
Dierking at Syracuse and Mike Par- 
mer at New York also have the ma- 
jor league talent necessary for play- 
ing in this company. They will be 
welcomed by fans, of course, but 
hardly by the players. The statement 
is not made facetiously: the old pros 
in the NBA are a prideful lot, in love 
with their game and seldom im- 
pressed by a new'comer’s qualifica- 
tions. Talk to such as Bill Sharman, 
31 years old, facing for the eighth 
successive year a grueling 72-game 
schedule that frequently calls for 
four one-night stands in one week in 
four widely separated cities. Shar- 
man is straining at the leash ; no mere 
college All-America is going to beat 
him out of a job. And this— this 
furious competition at the highest 
level of playing skill — is the real rea- 
son why professional basketball is 
such a great game. 
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WILL YE NO’ 
COME BACK 
AGAIN? 


The song the sentimental Scots sang to their old hero, Bobby 

Jones, summed up feelings about the first World 

Amateur Golf Championship. It was an unqualified success 


by HERBERT WARREN WIND 


S T. Andrews, the old gray town 
which is the cradle of the game of 
golf, is tucked away on the peninsula 
of Fifeshire on the cold eastern coast 
of Scotland where the Tay estuary 
flows into the North Sea. It is not an 
easy place to get to even for Scots. To 
reach it from London necessitates an 
overnight sleeper jump plus a short 
transfer. And, of course, for travelers 
coming from other continents, it 
seems (and it is) terribly remote even 
in an age that is entering on jet air 
transport. However, in the second 
week of October the broad streets and- 
the narrow wynds of St. Andrews and 
the famous links below them were 
peopled with golfers from all over the 
world, many of them from places as 


far away as Malaya and Argentina 
and South Africa. The occasion was 
the first World Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship, and St. Andrews, because 
of what it is, was the logical venue 
for this bright venture into a new era 
in international golf. 

All in all, 29 nations (represented 
by four-man teams) took part in the 
championship, ranging from such 
populous and long-established golfing 
powers as Great Britain and Ireland 
(who fielded a composite team) and 
the United States, down through such 
comparatively new golf countries as 
Iceland and Brazil. The format of the 
championship is somewhat involved 
but essentially works like this: each 
day each country arrives at its total 


BOB JONES, IN CART. WATCHES PLAY WITH SWEATEREO U.S. STAR BILL HYNDMAN 




ROYAL AND ANCIENT CLUBHOUSE IS 


by adding up the three lowest rounds 
of its four players; each country’s 
grand total for the 72-hole tourna- 
ment is the sum of its daily three-man 
totals for the four days of play. The 
winner (and first recipient of the Ei- 
senhower Trophy) was Australia, 
which beat the U.S. in a playoff after 
the two had tied. Only one stroke be- 
hind their first-place total of 918 was 
the Great Britain-Ireland team, which 
led after the first two rounds: and 
in fourth place, only three strokes be- 
hind, was a surprising New Zealand 
team, which on the third day had put 
together rounds of 72, 76 and 77 (for 
a day’s total of 225) to bolt into the 
lead by three strokes over the United 
States and four over Great Britain- 
Ireland and Australia. 

The playoff between the Austra- 
lians and Americans took place on 
Monday the 13th, two days after the 
finish of the tournament proper, since 
no golf is permitted on the Old Course 
on Sundays. The weather was much 
more benign than it had been, and the 
Australian team took full advantage 
of it. Their winning score of 222, two 




IN THE BACKGROUND (LEFT) AS A WEATHERPROOFED SCOTS CROWD WATCHES THREESOME APPROACH NOTORIOUS 17TH GREEN 


shots lower than the Americans could 
manage, was a compound of a 75 by 
Peter Toogood, another 75 by the 
team captain, Bob Stevens, and a 
really remarkable 72 by young Bruce 
Devlin, who came sweeping home 
with eight consecutive 4s and then 
added a birdie 3 on the last hole. 
(Doug Bachli, the fourth member of 
the Australian team, had a 78, which 
did not figure in the scoring.') Devlin 
was playing in the second of the four 
twosomes: though his final birdie was 
extremely important, it was another 
birdie 3 on the home hole, registered 
some five minutes later by Bob Ste- 
vens, playing in the third twosome, 
which was the critical blow. As Ste- 
vens was preparing to putt his seven- 
footer on the 18th, Billy Joe Patton 
was standing bj' on the edge of that 
green, waiting for a crack at the 
slightly shorter putt he had for his 
birdie, and on the 17th green Charley 
Coe, playing in the last twosome, was 
about to putt the 10-footer he needed 
for his 4. Stevens holed and both Pat- 
ton and Coe ?nissed, but had it bee)i 
the other way around, the United 


States would have won by one shot— 
the contest was that close and that 
hard fought right down to the wire. 
Coe finished with a 73, Patton with a 
75, Bud Taylor with a 76, and Bill 
Hyndman, whose score did not enter 
into the figuring, with a 78. 

The Australian victory was well 
earned and extremely well deserved. 
From tee to green in the playoff 
they produced very steady stuff, and 
on the greens they were a little more 
sure of themselves than the Ameri- 
cans. In the final analysis the putting 
made the difference, but then it usu- 
ally does, and all credit goes to the 
quietly determined young men from 
Australia who traveled 11,000 miles 
to play in the championship, held 
their purpose after they had got off 
to a very rocky start on the first day 
of play and reached their peak in 
the playoff. 

It was a hard tournament, how- 
ever, for the American team to lose, 
not only because of their first-class 
job in Monday’s playoff but also be- 
cause of the storybook finish they had 
made on Saturday to tie the Austra- 


lian team and so set up the playoff. 

On that Saturday, the fourth and 
final day of the tournament proper, 
with only one threesome still out on 
the course, the chances of the Ameri- 
can team seemed slim indeed. Bud 
Taylor, Billy Joe Patton and Charley 
Coe had brought in a 78, a 79 and a 
78, respectively, for a temporary team 
total of 235, a full eight shots higher 
than the completed Australian ag- 
gregate. Playing in the last threesome 
were Eddie McDougall of New Zea- 
land, Guy Wolstenholme of Britain 
and Bill Hyndman of the United 
States. How McDougall finished was 
not really important — the other 
members of the New Zealand team 
had posted such high scores that they 
were almost definitely out of conten- 
tion. However, there was enormous 
pressure on both Wolstenholme and 
Hyndman. When all the arithmetic 
w'as boiled down it came to this: if 
Wolstenholme could come in with a 
76 Great Britain and Ireland would 
finish in a tie with Australia. (Wol- 
stenholme just missed, though his 
co7ilinHetl on page 
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A VERY RICH QUALITY 


Unlike some runnings of the richest race, this year’s 
Garden State sends the best for a conclusive test 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T hk finest aspect of the sixth 
Garden State, that mile-and-a- 
sixteenth test for 2-year-olds which 
comes up again in New Jersey this 
week, is that in a year that seems to 
have produced an uncommon num- 
ber of truly qualified runners the four 
best ones ipiclxired on ihc oppo»ite 
page) may all start. Only Claiborne 
Farm’s Dunce, who may well be bet- 
ter than any of them next year, is 
missing from this all-star lineup. 

Oddly enough, despite the presence 
of the cream of the crop The Garden 
State would not have merited such 
importance now had not the first 
meeting of this quartet— in Belmont’s 
Champagne Stakes two weeks ago- 
failed so utterly to settle the matter 
of supremacy. In that inconclusive 
scramble First Landing was virtually 
handed the victory because Tomy 
Lee bolted and took Intentionally 
out of the race with him. A major re- 
match was positively in order. 

On the basis of what this quartet 
has already done, the two standouts 
have to be First Landing and Tomy 
Lee, both of whom have lost but once 
each. Intentionally could be a very 
good one, too, and his victory over 
First Landing in the Belmont Fu- 
turity could under no circumstances 
come under the heading of a fluke. 
True, First Landing may not be the 
sort who willingly puts forth his best 
effort while running down the Wide- 
ner Chute, but when Intentionally 
came back to run another fine race in 
the Champagne (before being fouled 
by Tomy Lee) it showed that he is a 
colt with both the gameness and abil- 
ity to run with the best of them. As 
for Restless Wind, he seems to have 


tailed off since his summer successes 
at Arlington, finishing fourth in the 
Champagne and getting tripped by 
long shot Rico Tesio in one division 
of last Saturday’s Garden State prep. 
First Landing, incidentally, won the 
other division in his first attempt to 
go a mile and a sixteenth, and his 
time of 1:44 3 5 was considerably 
better than Rico Tesio’s 1:45 4, 5. 

In the Champagne, Tomy Lee 
made his first appearance in the East 
after an undefeated career in Cali- 
fornia. Whether it was an instinctive 
revolt again.st an unfamiliar rider (he 
was being ridden by Bill Hartack for 
the first time) or something bothering 
his left foreleg no one will ever really 
know, but Tomy Lee from the start 
tried to bolt. And at the half-mile 
pole he succeeded, swerving sharply 
and dangerously to the outside and 
taking Intentionally out with him. 
Of course, what this meant was that 
Arcaro, on First Landing, found a 
gaping hole in front of him on the 
inside, and in order to take advantage 
of this unexpected break he had to 
make his move fully a quarter of a 
mile before he wanted to. Tomy Lee 
and Intentionally, clanking into each 
other all the way around the turn 
like a couple of polo ponies riding 
each other off, finally set sail after 
First Landing in the stretch and. con- 
sidering the extra yardage they had 
traveled (not to mention the disturb- 
ing effects that physical contact must 
have had on themi, they both put in 
remarkable races even to have fin- 
ished in the money. Then again. First 
Landing might have won by many 
lengths had not Arcaro’ssaddle turned 
with him in the stretch, putting Eddie 


into such an awkward riding position 
that his mount went off stride and at 
one point did all but stop and chuck 
the whole business. All in all, the 
Champagne was an inconclusive dis- 
appointment and a race which obvi- 
ously necessitated another meeting 
under less trying conditions. This 
week Tomy Lee will have Willie Shoe- 
maker, a familiar old friend, back in 
the saddle, and not the least of Wil- 
lie’s problems will be to see if he can 
keep Tomy Lee from running off into 
the parking lot as The Garden State 
field roars into the first turn almost 
immediately after the start. As Har- 
tack said the other day, “This is going 
to be something to see. I pulled my 
arms out of their sockets trying to get 
the colt to go around one turn. What’s 
going to happen when they try to get 
him around two turns?’’ 

If the four leading candidates pre- 
sent a vivid contrast of running hab- 
its and noteworthy accomplishments, 
this contrast is paralleled by four 
owners hopefully anticipating at Gar- 
den State the heftiest track payoff of 
their respective and varied careers. 
Two of them, Christopher T. Chenery 
(First Landing) and Mrs. Richard 
Lunn (Restless Wind), now call Vir- 
ginia home and are familiar figures on 
the national racing scene. Another, 
Harry Isaacs (Intentionally), is a 
clothing manufacturer from Balti- 
more whose Brookfield Farms stable 
sticks close to the New Jersey circuit. 
And the fourth, Fred Turner Jr. 
(Tomy Lee), a regular patron of 
western racing for over 30 years, is a 
popular Midland, Texas oilman with 
a knack for making friends and money 
—and, unlike some Texans, avoiding 
publicity whenever possible. 

When Chris Chenery, now in his 
early 70s, isn’t in New York attend- 
ing to his duties as chairman of the 
board of Southern Natural Gas or to 
his racing responsibilities as vice- 
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FIRST LANDING 

Bay coli by Turn-to—H Udene, by Bubbling Over 

OWNERi Christopher T. Chenery 
TRAINER: J. H. Hayes 
BREEDER: Owner 

RACING RECORD: 10 starts. 9 Wins. 1 second. Earnings: 
$220,495 

RACING RECORD OF SIRE: 8 starts. 6 wins, 1 second. 1 
third. Earnings: $280,032 

FARTHEST DISTANCE RACED: 1Vi( miles <won. 1:44^. track 
last) 

WHERE COMPETED: Jamaica, Belmont, Saratoga. Garden 
State 

PROBABLE JOCKEY: Eddie Arcaro 



TOMY LEE 

Bay coU by Tudor Mimlrel—Auld Alliance, by Branlone 

OWNER: Fred Turner Jr. 

TRAINER: F. E. Childs 

BREEDER: D. H. Wilis (England). Colt sold at auction for 
$6,762 

RACING RECORD: 7 starts, 8 wins, 1 third. Enrninga: $154,010 
RACING RECORD OF SIRE: 10 starts, 8 wins, 1 second 
Earnings: $68,961 

FARTHEST DISTANCE RACED: 1 mile (third. 1i39>^, track 
fast) 

WHERE COMPETED: Santa Anita, Hollywood Park, Del Mar, 
Belmont 

PROBABLE JOCKEY: Willie Shoemaker 



INTENTIONALLY 

Black colt by Intent— My Recipe, by Diifcovery 

OWNER; Harry Z. Isaacs 
TRAINER: E. I. Kelly 
BREEDER: Owner 

RACING RECORD: 9 starts, 4 wins, 4 seconds. Earnings: 
$166,262 

RACING RECORD OF SIRE: 21 starts, 8 wins, 4 seconds, 6 
thirds. Earnings: $317,775 

FARTHEST DISTANCE RACED: 1 mile (second, 1:39^, track 
last) 

WHERE COMPETED: Garden State, Monmouth, Saratoga, 
Arlington, Atlantic City, Belmont 
PROBABLE JOCKEY: Eldon Nelson 



RESTLESS WIND 

Chestnut coltby Windy City 1 1 —Lump Sugar, by Bull Lea 

OWNER: Mrs. Richard Lunn 
TRAINER: Charles Whittingham 

BREEDER: Mrs. Marie A. Moore. Colt sold at auction lor 

$ 10,000 

RACING RECORD; 13 starts, 7 wins, 2 seconds. 1 third. Earn- 
ings: $281,298 

RACING RECORD OF SIRE: 9 starts, 6 wins, 2 saeonds. Earn- 
ings $64,368 

FARTHEST DISTANCE RACED: iVis miles (second, 1:45^, treck 
fast) 

WHERE COMPETED: Gulfstraam, Jamaica, Monmouth, Ar- 
lington, Belmont, Garden State 
PROBABLE JOCKEY: Manuel Vcaza 
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HORSE RACtNG continued 

president and treasurer of the New 
York Racing Association, he is likely 
to be found roaming his 2,00U-acre 
farm at Doswell, Va. With a keen eye 
for a horse and a solid knowledge of 
horsemanship, Chenery has earned 
the respect of racing men everywhere. 
He has accepted success with gracious 
modesty, and when a horse in his blue- 
and-while silks loses he has never yet 
been known to utter a complaint. In 
1950, when his Hill Prince was voted 
Horse of the Year, it probably oc- 
curred to Chenery that he’d never 
again be so lucky as to have a really 
top colt. At the time Chenery couldn’t 
be expected to know that in Hildene, 
Hill Prince’s dam. whom Chenery 
had bought at auction for only $750, 
he had acquired one of the most re- 
markable producing mares of this 
generation. Hildene gave him Prince 
Hill, then the good stakes winner 
Third Brother, and then in 1955 
Chenery bred her to Turn-to, winner 
of the first running of The Garden 
State and nearly everybody's early 
favorite for the 1954 Kentucky Der- 
by (a role he justified by winning 
Hialeah’s Flamingo Stakes just be- 
fore a breakdown brought on per- 
manent retirement to the stud). The 
mating of Hildene and Turn-to was 
almost too good to be true: First 
Landing, who, in the words of Che- 
nery’s trainer J. H. (Casey) Hayes, 
“could be a.s nice a colt as anybody’s 
seen in a long time. If he doesn’t run 
away and hide from his opposition 
it’s because he has a habit of not put- 
ting forth his best effort until some 
other colt runs up to him. But then, 
by golly. First Landing will dig in and 
go as far— and as fast— as he has to.’’ 

Oilman Turner and his trainer 
Frank Childs have the same sort of 
quiet confidence in Tomy Lee but, 
being shrewd horsemen with a healthy 


respect for eastern competition, they 
are not going to shout quite yet. The 
sensible approach, says Childs, is to 
wail and see. “If we win,’’ says the 
trainer, “I’ll think he’s a great horse. 
If not, we overrated him. The trouble 
is, you can be terribly fooled bringing 
a horse East from California. If he 
has a good record out there, it’s only 
natural that you are going to over- 
estimate him. But we wanted to find 
out how good he is, and the only way 
to find out is to come back looking 
for all the other good ones.’’ 

OIL IN THAT HORSE 

This natural competitive spirit on 
the part of Tomy Lee's trainer is also 
typical of his owner. Fred Turner, 
one oJ 11 children, first struck it rich 
when, as an oil rigger in Midland in 
the ’:l0s, he discovered how profitable 
it could be to buy and sell leases at 
the right time. Now 81, this onetime 
near neighbor of fellow Horse Owner 
Ralph Lowe has been described by 
one of his friends as “(juiet, never 
flashy, big [6 feet 2, 200 pounds], 
bowlegged, a genius for organization 
and just as much of a genius at fixing 
things with his own two hands. He 
i.s also probably as rich as any man in 
Texas.” Turner was prepared to go to 
$12,000 to acquire Tomy Lee, but the 
colt was knocked down to him for 
$fi,fi72, an<l since then he’s won 
$154,010 which, as any oilman knows, 
is considerably better than a dry hole. 

Clothingman Harry Isaacs has not 
been in the racing game for :10 years 
the way Fred Turner has, but in a 
way it’s surprising that he’s had the 
perseverance to stay in it at all after 
a most inauspicious start- four years 
without a winner. Things had to im- 
prove for a man with such uncommon 
persistency and, sure enough, a few 
years ago Isaacs came up with a real 
star. Intent, who made a big name for 
himself in California, winning, among 


others, the Santa .\nita Maturity, 
the San Juan Capistrano and the 
Santa Anita Handicap (although in 
this race he was disqualified). Now 
Intent’s son goes after the wealthi- 
est pot of all and, the only one to 
have beaten First Landing, is quali- 
fied to do it again. But it will take his 
best effort all the way. 

Nobody gets more fun out of rac- 
ing than Restless Wind’s delightful- 
ly colorful and controversial owner, 
Mrs. Richard (Liz) Lunn iSI, June 
9). This pair may not win The Gar- 
den State, but it won’t be for lack of 
an all-out effort on the part of Liz 
herself and Trainer Charlie Whiting- 
ham. The colt, picked up at auction 
for $10,000, may not want to go quite 
this far, and their best chance ap- 
pears to be to play the waiting (or 
rating) game and hope the front run- 
ners burn themselves out. Then the 
only horse to worry about would be 
First Landing, which would be fine 
by Liz, who has always confidently 
maintained that Restless Wind was 
the better of the two anyway. 

A number of other colts, obvious- 
ly, will take a crack at The Garden 
State, but it would be a major sur- 
prise if any of them won it. Among 
those who may try, however, are 
Winsome Winner, whose hoofs are 
somewhat suspect: Crafty Skipper, 
a real speed colt who was cut up a 
bit in last week’s prep: Rico Tesio, 
qualified on breeding but short on 
experience against top class; Sherry 
Prince, improving all the time: and 
Black Hills, who could be a sleeper. 
No matter what any of this crop is 
ready to show us in the way of im- 
provement next .season, the guess 
now is that First Landing is the best 
2-year-old around. In fact, I think 
he’s going to win his title the way 
every racing championship should be 
decided; by defeating all the other 
top colts in the land. eno 


THE OWNERS OF THE TOP FOUR 
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Touche... Scven-Up smooths your M’hiskey 
as no other mixer can do! 

There’s a workl of difference between a smooth lughball and 
just diluted whiskey. Diluted whiskey is what you don't want 
... a tasteless drink . . . dispirited. 

.A smooth Iiighball is a joy to taste. It slides down your 
throat with the greatest of ease. It’s a rich drink — 
w itli the full flavor of your whiskey at its best. 

All mixers try to give you a drink like that. Seven-l'p 
succeeds. Isn’t it timevflw tried 7-l'p? Bonus: So much sparkle 
that 7-L p stirs itself! Xo swizzle stick needed. 

Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 




Prescription for a perfect Saturday afternoon: 

Game of the Week and Arrow 

AUTUMN DEEP-TONES 



Choose (rom 16 OeeD-tone colors, Si.QO up 


Footbal! on TV, good companions, and new Arrow Autumn 
Deep-'Tj'ie Sport Shirts all around. What more could a man 
ask of- a Saturday afternoon? 

Left to right: autumn’s neatest knit, with distinctive, 
squared-off buttons; graduated striped knit with contrast- 
ing collar and sleeves; quietly conservative foulard print; 
and a triumphant combination of knit and foulard print! 
Take your choice. All are washable. At your retailer’s ! 


-^ARROW^ 

MADt m U.S.A. 
CUeTT. KAeOOY 6 CO. IKC. 




FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


'Mr. Horse Shoiv’ 
entertains 


Amory Haskellt distinguished horseman 
and a distinguished host, reveals his 
favorite recipe: a very speciai iobster dish 

O v OcTOBKR 25, not far from Red Bank, M.J., some 
700 people will enjoy box lunches served to them 
from a tent on the lovely Woodland Farm property of 
Mr. Amory Haskell. This festivity is an annual thank- 
you to several hundred farmers and their families, over 
whose lands the members of the Monmouth County 
Hunt ride to hounds in season. The date is a very spe- 
cial occasion, for the .Monmouth County Hunt Race 
Meet (five races this year) is held in the afternoon, over 
one of the prettiest jumping courses in the country, laid 
out on the Woodland Farm acreage. 

Lunch for 700 neighbors is only part of the enter- 
tainment provided by Haskell to celebrate the annual 
steeplechase event which he founded. The night before 
the meet he plays host at a dance for visiting horse own- 
ers, trainers and gentlemen jockeys; he entertains for 
this group at a large buffet lunch on race day and again, 
after the races, at a very large ‘‘tea,” 

Presiding over the public activities of horsemen and 
horsewomen is a role long familiar to Amory Haskell, 
president of the National Horse Show for eight years 
and chairman of the board since 1946. A breeder and 
owner of race honses ; he served as president of the Thor- 
oughbred Racing Association in 1954-55), he is responsi- 



FAMOus MARE. Blue Sparkler, 1956 winner of .Atlantic City 
Handicap, is shown off by Owner Ha.skell with her first foal. 


ble for the current revival of Monmouth Park race track. 
And it is greatly due to his efforts to increase purses for 
owners of jumpers that U.S. steeplechasing and hurdle 
racing have in recent years made astonishing comebacks. 
Among a legion of honors bestowed upon the man long 
identified informally as “Mr. Horse Show” are these 
present titles: president of the United Hunts Racing 
Association and steward of the National Steeplechase 
and Hunts Association. 

At home in the New Jersey countryside, Mr. Haskell 
leads more or less the good life of an English country 
squire, with horses and hounds, a large rambling house, 
an excellent cook and a well-ordered household. Twice a 
week during the hunting season, attired in a green coat, 
he leads a field of about 50 behind the keen-nosed pack 
of harriers of the Monmouth County Hunt— hounds 
which chase foxes here, instead of hare as in England. 
Two of his marrietl children live in their own houses on 
the property, and three others come back frequently to 
visit. He has eight grandchildren and a host of friends. 
Since his wife's death in 1946 the proprietor of Wood- 
land Farm gives only a few' large entertainments, prefers 
dining with eight or 10 intimates. Like an Englishman, 
he dons a dinner jacket every night, even when alone. 

On the facing page M r. Haskell is seen being served his 
favorite dish. This he calls lobster Newburg, though the 
dish prepared in his kitchen is actually quite unlike 
that well-known specialty. The directions, as given be- 
low, are complicated. But the result proves it to be, in 
Mr. Haskell’s own words, “a recipe out of this world.” 


LOBSTER A LA HASKELL 


Dip approximately 5 pounds of live lobslers in rapidly 
boiling water for a minute or two only, or until they can 
be handled easily. Then cut. up, removing meat and dis- 
carding shells. (This method retains the juices which are 
lost in the usual boiling proce-s-s. i Melt ' s pound of butter 
in a heavy pan, cook lobster pieces in thus slowly for about 
10 minutp.s, then remove them from pan and reserve. 

Discard excess butter, pour into pan 4 tablespoons .sher- 
ry, cup brandy and a .scant cup of dry Marsala wine. 
Let this reduce over the fire for a few minutes. Meanwhile 
heat one cup of very heavy cream in a double boiler. 

Photograph by Ijouist DnM-Wolfe 


Whisk hot wine mixture into hot cream slowly. Dussolve 
I ’ i tablespoons flour in a little cold water and stir into 
sauce mixture, cooking slowly 10 minutes to thicken 
slightly. Add ' ■> tea-spoon salt, ' . teaspoon pepper. Slight- 
ly beat 5 egg yolks, add some of hot sauce to them, then 
whisk them into the sauce and cook slowly until further 
thickened (never let this sauce boil after cream is added 
or it will surely curdlei. Place lob-ster pieces back in sauw, 
heat gently and adjust seasoning to individual taste be- 
fore serving hot on a platter garnished with parsley and 
tiny pastry puffs. This recipe serves 4. 
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THE NEW STYLE MASTERPIECE 
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Ftiitured by SOO leading Style Stores, including: 

Ljrtton’s. Chica(o 
The Leader, Lima 
Ball Store*, Murtcie 
The Globe. Scranton 


Nebraska Clo. Co., Omaha 
Perkins-Shearer, Colorado Springs 
PriMl Co.. N.Y.-Pa. Ohio 
Sharp-Hamillen. Fairmont 
SibleTi Llndsajr t Curr, Rochester 
• r Co.. Clncinnoll 2. Oh 


Vigor and Color re 
Boldly Brushed into 
CEREY-loomed 

WATER MILL 
TWEED 
Varsity Town 
Topcoats 

Water Mill Tweed boldly 
asserts style enthusiasm 
with bold yarn weaving and 
bold tone patterning. Brushed 
finish Fall '58 originations 
give misty richness to 
browned Greys and greyed 
Browns. Modeling is also 
enthusiastic ... in 
expressive, full-cut, 

Bal-collar Raglan and 
Set-in Sleeve styles. 


George and 


Wily George Halas, who almost 
invented pro football, leads his 
Bears out of hibernation 


T iiKiti; COULD not have been a 
more typical Chicago Bear vic- 
tory than the one last Sunday. Willie 
Galimore. a halfback who is harder 
to hold than an eel in a tub of butter, 
scored two touchdowns; penalties fell 
thick as a snowstorm off Lake Michi- 
gan ; and George Halas, who owns the 
Bears and employs himself as their 
head coach, almost precipitated a 
riot as he got into a pushing contest 
witli a Los Angeles Ram halfback. 
When it was all over, the Bears had 
beaten the Rams 31 10 to take over 
second place all by themselves in the 
Western Conference. 

It was a familiar feast to the eyes 
of Chicago football fans to find Halas 
back on the sidelines throwing his 
tantrums. For this unusual man— so 
quiet and soft-spoken off the field 
and so violent on it— is a hero to the 
home folks and the blackest villain 
in sport in every other league city. 
When he is not engrossed with his 
beloved Bears, Halas is a man whose 
mild blue eyes peer pleasantly 
through half-steel-rimmed glasses 


LOOKING LIKE 3 bunkef in coach’s cloth- 
ing. thp Bears’ coach, Ge<irge Halas, gives 
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his dragons 


and who dresses and acts much like 
the president of a friendly small-town 
bank. He has the same paternal in- 
terest in his players that a small- 
town banker has in his depositors. 
But when the Bears trot out on the 
field, Halas shucks his mild manner 
to race up and down the sidelines, 
howling imprecations at officials. He 
kicks field goals and extra points, 
squirms away from tacklers, throws 
blocks, bats down passes. He is as 
good a show as the game, and Chica- 
go fans love to watch him; in other 
league cities there is no sport quite 
like booing George Halas on Sunday 
afternoon. 

But what is Halas doing back in 
the coaching end of the Bear opera- 
tions after he resigned with such final- 
ity three years ago? 

“I couldn’t stand it on the side- 
lines not running the club,” he says 
quite frankly. “It was a lot harder 
on me than coaching. And I thought 
I saw a few things that might help 
us, so I came back. I feel good.” 

Halas, of course, must be ranked 
among the greatest of football coach- 
es. He stuck with the T through the 
long years of single-wing football and 
he has remained a« couraul to the 
latest developments. In fact, many of 
eoiilinued 


Willie Galimore, the best runner in pro 
fuotball, the benefit of his sage advice. 




THUNDERBIRO 


General Electric 
all-transistor 10,000- 
hour rechargeable 
pocket radio 

Sleek and trim in its jewelry-finish 
aluminum case, this General Electric 
pocket radio stands out in sporty 
company. One set of rechargeable 
batteries plays up to 10,000 hours. 



“^egteiS is Our Must impotfirtf 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


Batteries recharge automatically— 
just put radio in handsome leather 
recharger-travel case (not shown) 
and plug into any AC outlet. Binoc- 
ular-style carrying strap clips on or 
off in a jiffy. W’onderful gift for 
your favorite sportsman! 

S0’da\i u-rt'ttcii wamtnti/ on both part* an<{ 
Labor. General f)leetr\e Company, Hadio 
Receiver Dept., Bridgeport t, Connecticut. 


DuBouchett 



Cordials 


CREME DE MEXTIIE 

60 proof 

Choose from 27 delicious 
Du Bourhett Cordials! 


BL.ACK- 
BERRY 
7f) proof 


All popularly priced! 


Cordially yours, 
Du Bouclu-lt 


MANY. DLAXC A CO.. SCHE.NLEY, PA. 
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with other leading import! 

Thanks to its compact size, this lively MsHp in Kntiiiind for Ford 

. p , 1 - r 1 j* p I T 7 t Motor (^ompfiny. Dcnrborn. 

car IS fun to drive, frugal of fuel. Yet Michienn.nndwldandwrv. 
there’s plenty of room inside f 
people. Advanced single-unit hot 
struction forextra sturdiness. Easy 
service everywhere. For further 
information and name of nearest 
dealer, write: Im{>orted Car Sales, 

Ford Motor Company. 34 Ex- 
change Place, Jersey City 2. N. J. 



MORE COMFORT, MORE WEAR, MORE FLAIR, 



In antique 


PER PAIR! 


PER POUND, PER DOLLAR, 




<5 Original 

A£S£AT^LASUAU 




CLARKS OF ENGLAND, INC. • BOSTON POST ROAD . NORWALK 3. CONN. 


them stem from the Chicago Bears, 
who inspired the almost universal 
shift to T-formation football in 1940, 
with their whopping 73-0 victory over 
the Washington Redskins in the pro 
title game. 

“Coaching is tougher now,” Halas 
says. “The defenses change constant- 
ly, from play to play, and the offense 
has to broaden to cope with that. The 
personnel is so much better, too. 
When I started, each team had one 
or two great players. They would be 
great today, too. But now each team 
has so many more of them.” 

Halas lias mellowed in recent years; 
he was once known as one of the 
hardest-driving of all pro coaches. 
According to Sid Luckman, who 
quarterbacked the great Bear teams 
of the early ’40s and who is the proto- 
type of all T quarterbacks. Halas had 
mellowed when he came back from 
Navy service after the war. 

“He was a lot tougher before,” 
Luckman says. “But don’t gel me 
wrong. I don't think there’s a Bear 
who ever played for Halas who 
doesn’t have the deepest respect and 
admiration for him. You knew he 
would stick by you. He was like a 
father to me. I can truthfully say 
that all I am today I owe to George 
Halas and the Bears.” Since Luck- 
man is an eminently successful Chi- 
cago businessman, this compliment 
means something. 

His estimate of the Halas charac- 
ter points up what may be George’s 
most valuable asset as a coach — a 
quality of warmth which inspires tre- 
mendous affection from the players. 
Although Halas, on the surface, is 
still a stern, strict disciplinarian, the 
warmth seeps through. 

For instance, one of his pet rules 
has to do with the weight of the Bear 
players. Halas decides how much each 
player should weigh when the season 
starts and checks the scales against 
his estimate religiously every day. 
“It’s like handicapping a horse,” he 
explains. “A '2-pound up in weight 
means a difference in speed. I figure 
five extra pounds on a 190-pound 
halfback i.s the difference between a 
good and a great player.” 

Halas used to fine the players $50 
per pound for anything over his pre- 
scribed weight. Now he has changed 
that to $2.5 per pound for the first 
thrW pounds. $50 per pound after 
that. No player over gets over the 
three pounds. “I had to,” he says. 
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“I’d fine them $50 per pound and at 
the end of the season my conscience 
would hurt me and I’d cut the fine in 
half. Now I cut it in half to start.” 

The Sunday incident, when Halas 
was pushed by Ram Defensive Half- 
back Don Burroughs after protesting 
that the Rams had been unnecessar- 
ily rough in pushing Bear End Harlon 
Hill out of bounds after a pass com- 
pletion, illustrates his players’ atti- 
tude toward Halas. The team, led by 
newly acquired Guard Abe Gibron, 
an ex-Brown, boiled off the bench 
intent on mayhem. It is doubtful 
that the officials could have kept 
them off Burroughs; Halas sent them 
hack with a few words. 

Halas runs his meticulously organ- 
ized practices with an iron hand 
though. From the Bear practice field 
have come many of the innovations 
which make the pro offenses so excit- 
ing: the spread ends, flanked half- 
back. the slot back. Halas tailors 
offenses to fit personnel; this year he 
has developed plays to loose proba- 
bly the most destructive projectile in 
the league, a wide-shouldered, slimt- 
legged Negro halfback named Willie 
Galimore, who has been called the 
finest runner in pro football. W’illie 
provides George with a tremendous 
outside threat and he’s the kind 
of player Halas likes. “He’s quick 
and coachable,” Halas said. “He’s 
intelligent.” 

FOOTBALL'S WILLIE MAYS 

Galimore is a relaxed, Willie Mays- 
type athlete who regards his recent 
eminence with mild wonder. “I just 
pick my feet up and put them down 
and keep squirming when I get hit,” 
he explains. “I get away that way.” 

The combination of Halas and Gal- 
imore, plus the sound, tough Bear 
team may mean another Bear era in 
football. 

In other games around the league, 
the Baltimore Colts remained unde- 
feated at the expense of the winle.ss 
Detroit Lions. The loss of longtime 
Quarterback Bobby Layne, traded to 
Pittsburgh two weeks ago (SI, Oct. 
20), may have had a deep psycholog- 
ical effect on the Lions, who appeared 
demoralized in the 40-14 defeat. 

The Chicago Cardinals, who upset 
the poise of the Cleveland Browns 
defense last week with a new-fangled 
offense best described as a triple-wing 
T, went back, for the most part, 
to their double-wing T in whipping 
the New York Giants 23-6, although 

eonlinued 




BLACK & WHITE 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 




When it comes to the pursuit of perfec- 
tion in Scotch Whisky, Black & White 
is the prize catch the world over! 
That’s because its quality and character 
never change. 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N. Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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HE HELPED SHRINK THE EARTH 


Since January, Captain Lyle Richard- 
son has been taking part in the only 
regular airline flights that cross the 
U.S. coast to coast and completely 
circle the earth. 

The fact that Qanlas pilots do this 
is evidence of the superior airmanship 
that distinguishes the oldest airline in 
the English-speaking %vorld. Qantas 
oir/nani/u’p, coupled with really superb 
in-flight amenities, makes Qantas the 


most thoroughly enjoyable way you 
can fly east or west around the world. 
It is a magnificent adventure! 

Qantas. too, offers you the fastest, 
most frequent service from the U.S. to 
Australia. And, you can fly this belter 
way to London! 

Ask your travel agent about the 
Qantas Credit Travel Plan, which lets 
you enjoy our service now for just ten 
per cent down. 



Ca[[ QANTAS In New York, Sen Francisco, los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver, B.C.. or BOAC, general sales agent for Qanlas, 
In New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto. 


they used the triple-w’inger enough 
to make a Brown scout in the press 
box say, “We didn’t think much of 
that offense until we started going 
over the pictures; then we realized 
that when they get their timing 
down, it's going to be tough to stop. 
It i.s.” 

The Browns, who appear more and 
more in the image of the Browns of 
the Otto Graham-.Marion -Motley era, 
took one more step in their methodi* 
cal and inevitable progress toward the 
Eastern Conference championship by 
stifling the Pittsburgh Steelers and 
Bobby Layne 27-10. One of Cleve- 
land’s most formidable challengers 
fell when the Philadelphia Eagles lost 
to San Francisco 30-24; the 49ers, 
using second-year quarterback John 
Brodie in place of injured Y. A. Tit- 
tle, regained the offensive polish they 
appeared to have lost irretrievably 
in the last two games. 

Consistently unfortunate Green 
Bay ran into the Washington Red- 
skins, a consistently inconsistent 
team, on a good day and lost 37-21 on 
a woefully leaky defense. eno 


X-RAY OF LAST WEEK’S GAMES 



Pts. 

Yds. 

Rush 

Yds. 

Pass 

Pass 

Comp. 

Browns vs. 

27 

264 

145 

9-20 

Steelers 

10 

87 

172 

15-28 

Cardinals vs. 

23 

176 

245 

14-24 

Giants 

6 

97 

126 

9-26 

Redskins vs. 

37 

292 

154 

7-16 

Packers 

21 

137 

288 

12-26 

49efs vs. 

30 

111 

269 

13-24 

Eagles 

24 

107 

202 

18-33 

Colts vs. 

40 

316 

219 

11-18 

Lions 

14 

79 

141 

9-25 

Bears vs. 

31 

114 

192 

13-29 

Rams 

10 

73 

142 

13-31 

LEAGUE STANDINGS 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 



Won Lost Tied 

Pet, 

Cleveland 


4 0 

0 

1.000 

New York 


2 2 

0 

.500 

Washington 


2 2 

0 

.500 

Chicago Cardinals 


2 2 

0 

.500 

Philadelphia 


1 3 

0 

.250 

Pittsburgh 


1 3 

0 

.250 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Baltimore 


4 0 

0 

I.OOO 

Chicago Bears 


3 1 

0 

.750 

(. 0 $ Angeles 


2 2 

0 

.500 

San Francisco 


2 2 

0 

.500 

GrSen Bay 


0 3 

1 

.000 

Detroit 


0 3 

1 

.000 
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SPORT IN ART 

The House of Cards 


Noiionol Gollerv, Woihl'igiixt, 0 C 

Autumn’s rainy days have always driven children indoors to 
seek amusement— and this 18th century boy building his house 
of cards could find many a modern-day counterpart on a wet 
afternoon. French painter Jean-Baptist«-Sim6on Chardin, fas- 
cinated by the child’s concentration, captured the moment and 
combined still life with a genre scene, subjects he excelled in. 




NATURE / John O'Reilly 


The surprising flying squirrel 


He looks like a kite and flies 
like a glider, and you 
may have one in your attic 


R ummaging the attic for family 
tintypes, I became aware that a 
plastic garment bag hanging from a 
rafter contained something besides 
garments. Something inside was mov- 
ing. I called my daughter Mary Ellen 
and we took down the bag and start- 
ed removing the clothes. In the sleeve 
of a coat there was activity. Taking 
the coat downstairs we got a cage and 
shook out a flying squirrel, an aston- 
ishing but common creature which 
most people have never seen. 

Our captive was about nine inches 
long, but more than four inches of 
that was a curious, flattened tail. 
The squirrel was a drab, grayish- 
brown color above and had a white 
belly. Its fur was as soft as that of a 
chinchilla: it had small ears and large, 
shoebutton eyes. Along its sides were 
lines marking the folded skin which, 
when spread, enables it to glide and 
swoop through the night shadows of 
the forest. 

In the cage the flying squirrel was 
calm. Instead of threshing about, as 
in the case of most newly caught ani- 
mals, it huddled in a corner, covering 
its huge eyes with its tail as though to 
shield them from the unaccustomed 
light. The next night we liberated the 
squirrel, watched it climb a tree and 
then sail off through the shadows. 

This incident was typical of the 
rare occasions when householders be- 
come aware of this gliding creature of 
the night. Flying squirrels are among 
the most nocturnal of mammals. 
They may frequent the trees in the 
yard or even share the house with a 
family for years without being appre- 
hended. Most persons are incredulous 
when informed that they are living in 
close proximity to flying squirrels. 

Mrs. Lorraine Rudy of Ottsville, 
Pa. was sitting in her living room one 
evening when Pearl, her large gray 

Phoiographi bg David Goodnow 


cat, walked in and placed a flying 
squirrel on the rug. A neighbor of 
mine tapped a small, dead tree, ex- 
pecting to see a woodpecker fly out of 
the small hole near the top. Some- 
thing flew out, all right, but it wasn’t 
a woodpecker. A flying squirrel leaped 
out of the hole and sailed away like 
a fur-bearing flying saucer. The man 
had never seen one before. 

The flying squirrel doesn’t fly in 
the strict sense of the word. When it 
launches out from a tree it extends 
all four legs spread-eagle fashion and 
the skin folds tighten between the 
legs. In this position the animal re- 
sembles a furry kite. The tail is used 
as a rudder, giving the squirrel con- 
siderable maneuverability. It can 
turn quite sharply to avoid limbs and 
tree trunks. As it reaches the end of 
its glide it turns upward sharply and 
lands against a tree. Scampering up 
the tree, it takes off in another glide. 
Flying squirrels are reputed to glide 
up to 150 feet, but usually it is not 
more than half that. 

Known to so few, the common fly- 
ing squirrel, Glaucomy» tnlans, in- 
habits most of the eastern half of the 
United States, and larger species live 
in the North and West. Volans nor- 
mally builds its nest in a hole in a 
tree, but in rural sections it invades 
attics in strength. The young, from 
two to six, are born in March or April. 
In my attic they made a mess of the 


place by tearing up the nests of wasps 
and mud daubers to get the grubs in- 
side. Like other squirrels they are 
hoarders and will store away prodi- 
gious quantities of food. 

Although shy and furtive in the 
wild, the flying squirrel makes an in- 
teresting pet. Miss Lio Hess, a friend 
whose business is photographing ani- 
mals, has kept flying squirrels both 
in the city and in the country. 

Miss Hess warns against grabbing 
flying squirrels by the tail. In this 
connection she had an unnerving ex- 
perience. She grabbed one by the tail 
and the tail came right off in her 
hand. It didn’t break off but slipped 
off the bone like a glove. Miss Hess 
hasn’t grabbed one by the tail since. 

To appreciate the aerial abilities of 
flying squirrels it is best to watch 
them at liberty. Some persons have 
established feeding stations where 
they watch the little fliers through a 
window. Another method is to tap on 
trees that have holes in them. I found 
three squirrels living in a nest box 
put up for flickers. The squirrels are 
not prone to fly in the daytime but 
usually poke their heads out of the 
hole and stare at their visitor. My 
method is to sit in the gloom of the 
attic, where the squirrels don't seem 
to mind my presence. My wife, how- 
ever, has expressed the opinion that 
both I and the squirrels ought to stay 
out of there. end 



SQUIRREL IN FLIGHT soars gracefully, as in color picture at left; comes in to land 
(flborc) with feet outthrust. Flat tail acts as rudder or elevator to control his glide. 
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MOTOR SPORTS/ William Johnson 

A tantrum, a triumph 


Young Lance Reventlow had 
both as pro sports car racing 
bowed in on the West Coast 


D kkp-dyed followers of sports car 
racing are famous for their indif- 
ference to the incidental suffering 
that often goes with their allegiance. 
Much congested highway travel, 
programs of unconscionable length 
and comfort station.s from the age of 
Jackson are typical difficulties. This 
is taken for granted. Special mention 
should be made, however, of the 
70,000 persons who attended the 
West Coast debut of major profes- 
sional sports car racing last week at 
Riverside, Calif. 

As the freeway ties, it is 60 mile.s 
from downtown Los Angeles to River- 
side. It seemed 600 to the fans, who 
found themselves part of a colossal 
California traffic Jam. At the race 
course the temperature went above 


100, and some spectators keeled over 
from sunstroke. One singularly un- 
fortunate witness was struck down 
by the electrically powered wheel- 
chair of a female invalid. The wonder 
here is not so much that the able- 
bodied spectator was unfortunate, 
but that the invalid chose to attend 
at all. 

What attracted this exceptionally 
large and stoical crowd to Riverside 
was the best field of road racing 
drivers ever to compete on the Coast 
—and. in fact, one that could not be 
surpassed elsewhere in the U.S. ex- 
cept at the annual Sebring, Fla, inter- 
national race. An aggressive promo- 
tion by the Los Angelcn Times and 
the Mirror Sexrs, which jointly spon- 
sored this fourth race in the U.S. Auto 
Club series, spread the word. The 
drivers, for their part, were lured by 
a purse of $14,500. 

From Europe came the interna- 
tionally known drivers Jean Behra, 
Roy Salvador! and Joakim Bonnier 


—as w’ell as the American stars Phil 
Hill, Carroll Shelby and Masten 
Gregory, who do most of their driving 
these days in European classics. 
From the ranks of American track 
racing came the Indianapolis drivers 
Troy Ruttman, Johnnie I’arsons and 
Rodger Ward, from California road 
racing such stars as Dan Gurney, John 
von Neumann and Richie Ginther— 
as well as three other Californians 
who would gain special attention. 
These drivers — Lance Reventlow, 
Bruce Kessler and Chuck Daigh — 
were to be aboard the fleet new Scar- 
abs financed by Reventlow. 

As nearly everyone knows. Re- 
ventlow is the son of Barbara Hut- 
ton: at 22 he has produced, in the 
Scarabs, the best independent .Ameri- 
can racing sports cars since Briggs 
Cunningham's fine machines of the 
early 1950s. Kessler is a rising young 
driver. Daigh, :14, is a mechanic- 
driver who belonged to Pete De Pao- 
lo’s old Ford stock car racing team. 

In qualifying runs Daigh used the 
tremendous acceleration of his Scar- 
ab, which has a bored-out Chevrolet 
engine of about 5.5 liters, to achieve 
a record lap of 2 minutes 4.3 seconds 
on the 3.3-mile course. The best lap 
that Phil Hill, co-winner of the Le 
Mans 24-hour race, could manage 
was 2:06. in a new 4.1 -liter Fer- 
rari. Reventlow crashed his own 
mount, then Jumped into Kes-sler's 


CHUCK OAIGH TAKES THE CHECKERED FLAC UPON WINNING AT RIVERSIDE WITH A REVENTLO W-BUI LT SCARAB SPORTS CAR 



and recorded the Ihird-fastest quali- 
fying lap (2:08.1). 

Next day. at the start of the 200- 
mile race, Re^entlo^c'.s Scarab was 
struck from behind by the new 4.1 
Ferrari of Von Neumann. That put 
Von Neumann’s car out of the race 
and caused a puncture in Revent- 
luw’s gas tank. Flagged into the pits 
by ofiicials, he had the puncture 
sealed off, then went out on the track 
again, apparently without official 
clearance. Wlien he was l)lackrtagged 
back to the pits. Revenllow angrily 
tongue-lashed the officials. At this, 
Pit Marshal Bal)e Stapp, a former 
drix'er, threw a punch at Htn’entlow; 
tin* row ended there. 

There were apologies all around a 
little later, but Reventlow’s earlier 
bad manners would not soon be for- 
gotten. L'lilil then liis clear thinking 
and surefootedne.ss in the difficult 
business of producing a successful 
spttrls racer from scratch had won 
much praise and good will. For ai- 
mnst a year Reventiow has employed 
a crew of 14 men on tin- Scarab proj- 
ect; each of the three cars is said to 
iiave cost about to build. 

Part of the good will has now been 
lost, although tlie achievement is no 
less praiseworthy. 

Indeed, it turned out to be Re- 
ventlow’s day, after all. While he 
stewed in the i)its, Chuck I>aigh 
.seraiqjed witli Phil Hill for the lead in 
the race. Daigh. in hot pursuit for 
five laps, went ahead on the si.vtii 
and seventh, then fell behind for four 
more. But on the 12th lap he collared 
Hill and never was headed again. 
Hill had begun to have fuel pump 
trouble. He made several pit stops 
and finally dropped out as Daigh 
confidently ran on to victory, at an 
averagi* speed of 88.765 mph. River- 
side’s liometown hero, Dan Gurney 
(SI. Nov. 25, 19571, brought a -1,9 
Ferrari home second : a D Jaguar driv- 
er, Bill Krause, was third. 

On a day of frustration for most 
of the big-name drivers, France’s Jean 
Behra drove a little Porsche K.SK 
Spyder magnificently and placed 
fourth. The Indianapolis men. game- 
ly trying to adapt to road racing, 
fared poorly. But, said Rodger Ward: 
"Give us some practice and good 
etjuipment and we'll do all right.’’ 
That'.s the kind of talk deep-dyed 
sports car fans like to hear. 

By the way, you should have seen 
the traffic Jam on the trip home. The 
little lady in the wheelchair could 
have kept up very nicely. end 



ROLEX 


Throughoul his career, Jim Kennedy has shown .i special 
taicnl for lurning loss into profit. As head of Revere 
Copper and Brass Incorporated . . . and pioneer in the 
introduction of sheet copper as a product and profit 
leader in the kitchen utensil field . , . Mr. Kennedy's 
achievements have earned for him thy 19S7 Forbes Mag- 
azine Leadership Medal. To keep his busy day busier, 
he has recently accepted the Presidency of the Copper 
and Brass Research Associalion. 

An ardent golfer in the low handicap bracket. Mr. Kennedy 
turns this ii,-)ppy hobby to profit as well. In addition to 
golfing enthusiasms, many of his leisure hours are 
devoted to the Greenwich Country Club as Chairman 
of the Long-Range Planning Committee. 

At work or ot play, Mr. Kennedy wears a Roiex Watch to 
guard his precious time . You. too, can own one of these 
famous timepieces. Roiex precision watches are available 
at America's finer jewelers. 

The Zephyr shown here... UK gold, waterproof. Oyster 
case with matching ultra modern gold dial; rotor self 
winding Perpetual 25 jewel Chronometer movement 
(Swiss officially certified with timing certificate) $350 
F.T.I. Also available with stainless steel case and steel 
gray, or gold dial. $190 F.T.I., bracelet extra. 


AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH COKP.. 580 FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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"irc Ihitish simply insisl on (juality!" 



Yoiril love llie VauxhdU 
for the same reasons the Britisli do! 



Only the Ihitish could craft so trim a station wagon . . . give it so 
much room . . . and such easy parkal)ility. The Vauxhall Estate Car 
brings to America a new kind of motoring practicality with full 
5-passengcr roominess, 4-door convenience, flat-folding rear seat and 
45 cubic feet of cargo space. Its compact British-engineered power 
plant cruises you easily at highway sp<*eds — with fuel economy 
remarkable even by au.stere English .standard.-j. Above all. it carrie.s 
the proud stamp of meticulous British craftsmanship, admired around 
the world. Priced below any American 4-door wagon, the Vauxhall 
Estate Car makes it easy to widen your horizons witli a wagon. 

Vor ciilour cnlaioKiir. writf I'niitiac Motor Division. Dept. 30. I’cmiiar. Mirti. 


SOLD AND SERVICED IN AMERICA BY YOUR PONTIAC DEALER 
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The heart that broke par 


T HioitK is no better way to learn to play good bridge 
than by sitting down in a game— preferably with 
better players and with a good teacher at your elbow. 
Among the most enthusiastic of students who follow 
this method are the bridge teachers themselves. 

Last month more than a hundred of these attended 
my teachers’ convention at the Park Sheraton in New 
Y ork. They were coached by me and my associates, Olive 
Peterson of Philadelphia and Paul Hodge of Dallas. They 
heard from perhaps a dozen great experts, including 
Howard Schenken, Albert Morehead, Peter Leventritt, 
Richard L, Frey and Edgar Kaplan. But the big moments 
of this three-day conference— and perhaps the ones from 
which they learned the most— were the two evenings 
when they played a series of prepared hands that called 
for especially skillful bidding or play in order to achieve 
a par result. 

This kind of game has always been popular among 
good players. The problem is to create hands that can’t 
go wrong. Like this one, for instance. 


NrUker side vulnerable 

South dealer north 



2T PASS a N.T. PASS 

eV PASS PASS PASS 


South’s hand is just too darn good to settle for less 
than a six-heart bid when it should be made if partner 
has as little as the jack of clubs. If the bidding shown 
above needs an apology, that’s it. 

Remember, please, that hands like these are deliber- 
ately concocted to demonstrate a point. West has a rea- 
sonably normal opening lead in the jack of spades. South 
wins the trick and takes inventory. Over in dummy there 
are two perfectly good tricks in diamonds on which de- 
clarer could discard his losing clubs— but how can he get 
there? Is there any better play than to lead out all the 
trumps but one, cash the good spades and the ace of dia- 
monds, and then play clubs, trusting that the king was 
doubleton, or that one of the opponents was unwise 
enough to unguard it? 

With six clubs outstanding, the odds are against find- 
ing a singleton or doubleton king. And with dummy’s 
good diamonds in plain sight, no sane defender is going 
to bother to hold on to diamonds, so the chance of an op- 
ponent discarding a club is not very bright. But South 
does have a 50-50 chance— a finesse in hearts. 

The winning play doesn’t look like the usual finesse 
because you have to lead away from your high cards in- 
stead of toward them. But it’s the same even chance 
as any finesse— that West, rather than East, will hold 
the 10 of hearts. 

The idea on this hand is for South to win the spade, 
cash the diamond ace, then lead a low heart. This makes 
West a present of a trick he isn’t entitled to win— the 
heart 10. But it establishes the heart 9 as a re-entry to 
dummy. A second trump play puts North on lead and 
declarer discards two clubs on dummy’s good diamonds. 

That is, it does at every table but one. There the 
iconoclast in the West seat opened the 7 of hearts! Oh, 
yes. North could have won this trick with the 9. But 
South hadn’t yet cashed his ace of diamonds, so all this 
enabled him to do was take a club finesse. 

Alas, I had not been foresighted enough to give East 
the king of clubs. So the finesse lost, the slam went down, 
and once again I was convinced that it is hard to create 
a par that is truly foolproof. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Many devices enable you to play par hands. One such is 
a specially marked deck of cards, such as was recently 
published by Simon & Schuster that lets you play 24 
highly instructive and entertaining deals. How do I 
know? Well, I made up the hands and wrote the book 
that goes with the deck. I suggest you try it or some- 
thing similar when you feel the urge to test your game. 
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HORSE SHOW Alice Higgins 
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Use SHOE SAVER on hunting boots, 
stadium boots, all typos of shoes . . . 
leather, suede, convos. SHOE SAVER 
mokes shoes shed water, protects and pre- 
serves them, keeps them soft ... SO your 
feet stay dry and comfortable. Keeps oil 
shoes new looking, too . . , and mokes 
them eosier to clean! 

SHOE SAVER is easy to apply . . ■ just 
swab it on, soles and all. Try it once . . . 
you'll want It for all the shoes in the 
family! Buy SHOE SAVER at sports stores 
and wherever shoes are sold or repaired 
, . . $1.00 per bottle, fomily site can $1.95. 


Dow Coming 


LEATHER 

PRESERVATIVE 


AND 

WATER 

REPELLENT 


KEEPS 
FEET DRY 
...LEATHER 
SOFT 


Deutschland uber alles 


At the brand-new Washington 
show German riders collected 
everything except the ticKets 


T he long-awaited Washington 
International horse show, talk of 
the horse world all summer, was fi- 
nally held last week, and although it 
did not live up to all its advance bal- 
lyhoo, it was good enough to earn a 
permanent spot in the prowded fall 
schedule. 

The appurtenances of the National 
Guard Armory, incidentally, were 
fine enough to stir the envy of rival 
entrepreneurs; the ring was big, the 
stabling ample, the makeup area 
convenient. Nevertheless, some very 
high-quality entrants notwithstand- 
ing, the competition was, for the 
most part, barely tepid, with luke- 
warm audience reaction to match. 

The big event each evening was, 
of course, the international jumping 
featured in the show’s billing. How- 
ever, the strong riders from Germany 
had it almost all their own way, and 
for the most part it was simply a 


question of which German was going 
to win— Fritz Thiedemann, the Eu- 
ropean champion, or Hans G. Wink- 
ler, the last Olympic champion. 

Fritz ended by winning the most 
and was the individual champion, 
with fellow countryman Hans in the 
reserve spot. In fact, all four German 
riders and their nine horses are fright- 
eningly good and forecast genuine 
trouble for the official U.S. Equestri- 
an Team when they meet at the 
coming shows of Harrisburg, New 
York and Toronto. 

That highly successful U.S. team, 
by the way (SI, Sept. 29), was not 
at the Washington show. Its schedule 
had been made up before the Wash- 
ington dates were announced and, 
besides, the U.S. horses were tired 
from a strenuous summer, to say 
nothing of the team's commitment 
to the three giant and traditional fall 
shows. Nonetheless, the absence of an 
official team in the capital caused 
comment among the American spec- 
tators who watched the Germans ride 
off with five of the six first places. 

But P'rank Chapot, an official team 
member who came to Washington as 
a private individual with his own 



IMPRESSED SPECTATOR President Eisenhower leans from box to greet Mrs. Liselott 
LinsenholT of Germany, who rode her Monarchist in first-rate dressage exhibition. 
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horses, did win the one class that 
Fritz and Hans and their buddies 
apparently overlooked, and that, 
happily, was on the last night, when 
the President of the United States 
was watching, lit was, incidentallj’, 
the Sports Ilixstratke) Challenge 
Trophy that Frank won.i The other 
U.S. riders, Jeb Wofford and Sandra 
Phipps, were as helpless as they had 
been all week, despite the moral sup- 
port of Ike and his First Lady. 

Mexico, the third nation compet- 
ing, helped break up the German 
monopoly by at least placing in the 
ribbons. As usual. Mexico was repre- 
sented by that fixture-name, Mariles, 
but this year it was a new generation. 
The famous general’s son, Humberto 
.Jr. iwho celebrated his I 81 I 1 birthday 
in Washington!, and his Ifi-year-old 
daughter Vicky made their debuts 
as international riders, with 2 .'J-year- 
uld veteran Lieut. Roberto \'inals 
rounding out the team. Mariles him- 
self, grounded by inner-ear tlisturb- 
atices that have affected his l)alance, 
made his initial appearance as a 
judge and furthermore made his pres- 
ence felt by pointing out a minor rule 
infringement by llie Germans. 

Sending the young Mexicans in 
to oppose Germany’s power seemed 
like asking a Little League team to 
take on the Yankees. .\nd although 
those Little Leaguers didn’t win any 
first places, they came surprisingly 
close. Vicky, rigid with stage fright 
the first two nights, came to life and 
booted her father’s bobtailed Chihua- 
hua II around the fault-and-out 
cour.se for a second place behind Fritz 
Thiedemann, and young Berio man- 
aged two third places. Vinals was 
second or third on several occasions 
as well. Indications are that, with 
a few' years’ experience behind them, 
the Mariles children w'ill be very bad 
news for their competition. 

Proud Papa Mariles, although he 
admits that the Germans would have 
given him trouble if he could have 
ridden, predicts even better things 
for his brood at Harrisburg— never 
mind about waiting tho.se few years. 

Other than the international class- 
es. hunter, jumper, saddle and walk- 
ing horse events made up the show. 
'I'he saddle and walking horse entries 
were on the light side, but there were 
plenty of hunters— and nice ones, 
too — in their respective classes. Un- 
fortunately, most of tliose nice hunt- 
ers were not performing too well, per- 
haps because it was the first indoor 
show of the season. end 



AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS SUBURBAN COAT 
Designed for today’s outdoor living. Individually tailored 
with fine-coat care in magnificent woolens. and $45. 

For natnc of ncarent dealer, write to : 

Thnnderhird Coat$, 10 TF. 20tk St.,N. Y.ll A division of Goodstein Bros. <£• Co., Inct 


AUTOMATED 



if you can line up these pointers. ..like this 
you can take 35mm like a professional, in no time, with the 


agfasiletteSL 



DOES AWAY WITH COMPLICATED CALCULATIONS 
only $89.95 plus case 

AGFA INCOnPORATEO • 516 West 341li Sireel. New VorA I. N. F. 
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TEACHER’S 

HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 

86 PROOF • Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffetin & Co., New York 



Arms, rope and a bell 


Climbing a rope will tone flabby arms, 
trim the waist and flatten the abdomen 

Last month Bonnie showed you how to start exercising on a 
rope, swinging on it and pulling yourself up from the floor 
fSI. Sept. 29). Now you are ready to climb it. When you first 
attempt the climb, don’t try going all the way to the top. 
Even if you made it, you might burn your hands by coming 
down too fast, For incentive, mark the rope off in feet so you 
can see how far you’ve progres.sed. When you are able to reach 
the top, try placing a bell there. You can win the undying 
admiration of your child with your ability to ring the bell. 




Hook right leg so rope lies over 
right foot. Pull up with arm.s, 
knees bent. Clamp left fool on 
rope to hold it between feet. 



First .start standing, later from 
sitting position on floor. Hold 
legs away from the rope. As- 
cend, descend hand over hand. 
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Ready for the Winter W arm-pp. A smart new weaiher-resistant and Zclan-treated 
jacket by Zero King. Orlun-pile lined. In beige, slate, ivory, black. Abcml S30. So right 
in tlic season’s favorite drip-dry poplin, the famous blend of 65% Dacron — 35% combed 
cotton by Reeves Brothers, Inc., N. Y. — one of America’s leading fabric manufacturers. 

AT THESE FINE STORES: R. H. STEARNS. BOSTON • GUS RODS, DAUUS • COLONY SHOPS. MILWAUKEE • DAYTON'S, 
MINNEAPOLIS • GODCHAUX, NEW ORLEANS • WALLACH’S. NEW YORK • JACOB REED'S SONS. PHILADELPHIA • NATIONAL 
CLOTHING CO-. ROCHESTER • BULLOCK & JONES. SAN FRANCISCO • SAMTER BROS., SCRANTON • STIX. BAER & FULLER, 
ST. LOUIS • H. 0. NICHOLS CO.. TOLEDO, OR WRITE B. W. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO., PARK SQUARE, ST. PAUL MINN. 


R E E V 
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PRO BASKETBALL PREVIEW 

con^i’nHcrf from page 31 


EASTERN DIVISION 


BOSTON 

ISiiH record: won 49, lost 23; first in East. Top 
scorer.’ Bill Sharman. 1,402; sixth in league. Top 
reboundcr: Bill Russell, 1,564; first in league 

The statement is worth debate, but this is still the best 
team in basketball, despite its loss to St. Louis in the 
March playoffs. The Celtics finished eight full games 
ahead of the closest team in each division last season, 
and their average victory margin points) was more 
than twice that of any other club. They have lost three 
players to retirement— key men, though all were reserves; 
Arnie Risen. Jack Nichols and Andy Phillip. Man for 
man, their replacements should add strength, if not im- 
mediately then surely in the near future. Ben Swain Ifor 
Risen) will spell Bill Russell at center, and he has the 
height (6 feet 8), spring, long arms and offensive ability 
for the Job. He has much to learn about defense but, for- 
tunately, the right teacher in Coach Red Auerbach. Jim 
Loscutoff ifor Nichols) returns up front after being out 
most of last year with a knee injury and subsequent op- 
eration. The knee is sound again: if Jim can forget it ever 
was injured ithe critical part of rehabilitation for any 
athlete), he will again be the second-best rebounder on 
the team and a double-figure scorer. .Sam Jones (for Phil- 
lip) is the most-improved player on the Boston roster. 
Always cat-quick, and now a confident performer, he is 
going to surprise many a defensive backcourtman in the 
NBA. This team is a model for the old maxim that you 
can’t win without the ball. Russell gets them the ball (he 
got it last season, on rebounds, (148 times more often than 
any other player in the league). When he gets it, Cousy 
& Co. know what to do with it, especially in a dazzling 
fast break. So the Celtics should again finish first. 



BEHIND COACH Red Auefbach looms Center Bill Russell. Oth- 
ers (from If/I I, are Forward Frank Ram.sey, Guards Bill Sharman 
and Bob Cousy, Forward Tom Heinsohn — best in the game. 



NEW COACH Fuzzy Levane is front and eenier of his smiling 
-Starters: i/roTK left) Guard Richie Guerin, Forward Willie Naulls, 
Center Ray Felix, Forward Ken Seans and Guard Carl Braun. 


NEW YORK 

195H record: won 35, tost 37; fourth in East. Top 
scorer: Kenny Sears, 1,342; ninth in league. Top 
rebounder: Millie \auils, 799; lOth in league 

This is, essentially, the same team as last year’s, which 
scored 1 00 or more points in 37 consecutive games to break 
the old record by 2-5 games. It is an obviously aggressive, 
experienced crew— with two flaw’s which cost it a playoff 
spot last season and may do so again. The first is the 
lack of a grade-A big man who is a real threat on offense 
in the pivot and can reasonably contain rival big men. 
Neither Ray Felix nor Charlie Tyra measures up to the 
job, though neither can be faulted for effort. The second 
is the absence of truly adequate replacement for Kenny 
Sears. Understandably, at G feet 9 and only 190 pounds. 
Sears tires faster than most frontcourtmen from the re- 
lentless pounding under the boards. Coach Fuzzy Levane 
has hope that either of two rookies will be able to give 
Sears the rest he needs. They are Mike Farmer and Pete 
Brennan. Farmer is the stronger and, at this stage, ap- 
pears the better on defense; Brennan has the better scor- 
ing touch. Levane plans to get around his lack of pivot 
strength by keeping his center out of the slot and play- 
ing more of a running, driving game than last year. The 
Knick backcourt bows to none: Carl Braun, Richie Gue- 
rin and Ron Sobie are fast, intelligent ball handlers and 
double-figure scorers. A year’s experience has helped re- 
serves Brendan McCann and Guy Sparrow. Finally, there 
is Willie Naulls, as superb a natural athlete as can be 
found in any sport. It is more than worth the admission 
price to watch Willie toss in his soft one-handers with the 
ease and grace of a ballet movement. But, considering the 
flaws, the pick for New York is fourth again. 
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FROM PLAYER-COACH Paul Seymouf at right, a possible start- 
ing five includes Larry Costello and A1 Bianchi, guards; Togo 
Palazzi and Doiph Schayes up front; John Kerr at center. 


SYRACUSE 

1958 record; icon Jl. lost 31; second in East. Top 
scorer; Doiph Schayes, 1,791; second in league. Top 
rebounder: Doiph Schayes, 1,022; fourth in league 

For two years in a row, Player-Coach Paul Seymour has 
driven Syracuse to the second-best winning percentage in 
the league. He has done this with two or three old pros 
and a collection of castoffs from other clubs— goad’ng 
them into an ever-running, never-say-die series of per- 
formances. It has been a highly creditable job. Last year, 
Paul lost all four of his top draft choices when none de- 
cided to turn pro, a serious blow to his planning. This 
year he has fared considerably better. Fresh from college 
ranks, Connie Dierking has already shown himself ready 
to spell John Kerr at center, releasing Bob Hopkins for 
duty up front behind Doiph Schayes. Backcourt Rookies 
Hal Greer and Tommy Kearns may well satisfy Seymour 
to the point where he will spend most of his time on the 
bench or even quit playing. Greer has phenomenal speed 
and Kearns is a Seymour-type determined hustler. Offen- 
sively, the front court of Schayes and Ed Conlin can 
match any other pair. Doiph, starting his 11th year as a 
pro, is an amazingly resilient athlete who shows no sign 
of slowing down; when he does, every estimate of this 
team must be changed, as a glance at the above statistics 
shows. Possibly the biggest intangible here is whether 
or not Kerr will ever achieve the self-confidence which 
would release all of his great potential. Seymour is hope- 
ful this is the year. For the spectator, the Syracuse style 
of fast-weave and give-and-go basketball, with great em- 
phasis on speed, is always a delight. It should also enable 
the Nats to finish second or third in the East, depending 
on Neil Johnston’s availability at Philadelphia. 

CONTINUED 


PHILADELPHIA 

19.58 record: uon 37, lost 3.5; third in East. Top 


scorer: Paul .irizin, 1,408; fifth in league. Ti>p 
rebounder: .\eil Johnston, 790; Ilth in league 

Three weeks ago, during an exhibition game with St. 
Louis, Neil Johnston smashed into a wall and damaged 
a knee severely. Doctors predicted he would be out for 
most of the season. Until then there had been at least a 
reasonable prospect that Philadelphia would be an East- 
ern title contender all the way and might even beat 
Boston in the playoffs. The latest prognosis is considera- 
bly more optimistic, but no one can say when Johnston 
will be completely effective again. It is a critical question 
for the Warriors. A tireless, full-hearted competitor, Neil 
is the only player besides George Mikan ever to lead the 
NBA in scoring for three straight years. And he has al- 
ways been the Warriors’ best rebounder. Even without 
Johnston, however, new Coach A1 Cervi will hardly field 
an also-ran. First, there is Cervi himself— a peppery, in- 
spirational presence on the bench and a tactician second 
to none in the NBA. Two rookies— Guy Rodgers and Andy 
Johnson— add power and flexibility to the squad. By us- 
ing Rodgers, a superb playmaker, in the backcourt, Cervi 
will be able to move Tom Gola to one of the corner posi- 
tions, where his defensive and rebounding skill will have 
increased scope. This may be precisely the opportunity 
Gola has needed to demonstrate the talent that flared so 
brilliantly during his college years and has flickered only 
occasionally since then. Johnson, 6 feet 6 and 220 pounds 
of brawn, has shown the ability to make the transition 
from the showboating Globetrotters to NBA ball easily. 
All veterans are back and fit. With Neil Johnston, the 
Warriors should finish second; without him, third. 


SURROUNDING COACH A1 Ccrvi are Guard Jack George (17), 
Forward Paul Arizin (11) and (in rear, from left), Guard Tom 
Gola. Center Neil Johnston and Forward Woody Sauldsberry. 
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PRO BASKETBALL PREVIEW 

ST. LOUIS 

J9JS record: iron 41, lost 31; first in Ucs/. Top 

scorer; Bob Pettit. 1.719. third in league. Top 

rcboiinder: Hob Pettit, 1,216; second in league 

The Hawks ran away with their division title last year 
and are at least stronger this year. Their surplus tal- 
ent, which must be cut from the squad by the middle 
of December, would make up a pretty fair entry in the 
league. So new Coach Andy Phillip could hardly ask for 
happier auspices at the start of his tenure. Top of the 
list of added strength is, of course, Clyde Lovellette, ac- 
quired from Cincinnati in trade for five men who w'ould 
have had extreme difficulty in making the Hawks’ roster 
—a deal which stunned the whole NBA. Many a coach 
would have given up far more for Big Clyde, despite his 
record of erratic behavior. He is still one of the very best 
hook-shooters and rebounders of all time, and since mov- 
ing to St. Louis he appears to be deadly serious about 
basketball. The return of A1 Ferrari from service brings 
speed and scoring punch to a backcourt that hardly need- 
ed it. Without him. Slater Marlin, Jack McMahon. Win 
Wilfong, Frank Seivy and Med Park would do fine, thank 
you. And it is the same up front. Bob Pettit, Cliff Hagan 
and Ed Macauley are surely set in their jobs. Rookies 
Dave Gambee and Hub Reed are both strong and well 
poised for newcomers, but how often can they be expected 
to replace the above-mentioned three or Lovellette and 
Charlie Share at center? Phillip’s only real problem is 
whom to cut. Despite this glut of talent, it is the opinion 
here that little (5 feet 10) Martin has been and still is 
the key to the Hawks’ success, with his hustle, speed and 
defensive skill. And since, at 33, he still appears tireless 
and immune to serious injury. Si. Louis will win again. 



MEETING NEW COACH Andy Phillip are Center Charlie Share 
(13) and Forward Bob Pettit (9); standing {from left) are Guard 
Slater Martin, Forward Cliff Hagan, Guard Jack .McMahon. 


WESTERN DIVISION 



CHEERFULLY READY are the green Royals. Clockwise: Coach 
Bobby Wanzer, Guard Vern Hatton, Forwards Jack Twyman 
and Dave Piontek, Center Jim Palmer and Guard Sihugo Green. 


CINCINNATI 

IB.'/H record; icon 33, lost 39; tied for second. Top 
scorer: Cl yde Lovellet le, 1 ,6't9. four t h in league. Top 
rebounder: Maurice Slokes. 1,142; third in league 

Sicknes.s, retirement and trades have left the Royals with 
only one starter among three returning veterans. Most of 
the missing players are, conceivably, replaceable, but the 
great Maurice Stokes, still tragically under the spell of 
sleeping sickness, was an athlete and is a person with 
few equals. The Royals and the sport it-self, for tliat mat- 
ter. will miss him terribly. If Cincinnati struggles through 
the season in last place — a reasonable expectation — it will 
nevertheless be worth watching on any given night sim- 
ply because of Si Green, who returns from service after 
three years. This lithe and limber young man will surely 
take his place some day as one of the finest backcourtmen 
of all time. His duels with Cousy, McGuire, Martin and 
other current ball-handling wizards should be thrilling 
affairs. He will have help from Rookies Vern Hatton and 
Arlen Bockhorn and veteran Tom Marshall, with Hatton, 
a fine driver and set -shooter, the likeliest starter. Up front 
the burden of playing against rival big men will fall chief- 
ly on Jim Palmer, who has brawn and a year of A.AU 
ball to his credit. Dave Piontek’s rebounding and Jack 
Twyman ’s shooting are also reliable assets. The tall new- 
comers must be considered doubtful quantities in the 
face of NBA-class competition until they prove other- 
wise. Jack Parr is frail and erratic; Wayne Embry is 
strong but heavy-footed; Archie Dees is said to have the 
attributes of a pro, but he has yet to show them when 
this observer was present. Coach Bobby Wanzer can 
count one thing sure: if the Royals finish anywhere but 
last, the lion’s share of credit will belong to him. 
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SURROUNDING COACH John Kundla is one Laker unil: Guards 
Rod Hundley and Bob Leonard kneel; rear (from kfl) are 
Forward Jim Krebs, Center Larry Foust, Forward Elgin Baylor. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

1958 record: iron 19, lost 53; fourth in (Cesl. Top 
scorer: Vern Mikkelsen. 1,248; tOth in league. Top 
rebounder: Larry Foust, 876; secenth in league 

Patsies for the whole NBA last year, the Lakers have high 
hopes this time around, but the feeling here is that such 
hopes are premature. True, there is a lot of fresh talent 
available, but it will require at least a season’s experience 
to be a factor in the division race. In addition. Coach 
John Kundla still has to depend on Jim Krebs to give 
Larry Foust the rest Foust requires at frequent intervals, 
and Krebs has yet to show the strength and spark a pro 
center needs. Up front, Vern Mikkelsen, always a tough 
and determined competitor, finally will have support, in 
the person of one of the most-publicized rookies in NBA 
history: Elgin Baylor. This will be a strong combination, 
especially if Baylor can avoid a marked tendency to fol- 
low a superb performance with a dismal one. When he’s 
right, he has the touch, deception and savvy of greatness. 
T wo more rookies will spell this pair : Boo Ellis and Steve 
Hamilton, both among the top 10 collegians in rebound- 
ing last year. All-Star Dick Carmaker and Bob Leonard 
are a veteran pair of backcourlmen and will likely start, 
but this should be the year Rod Hundley begins to fulfill 
his promise and becomes a regular. This department has 
never gone along with the opinion which holds that Hund- 
ley is more showman than player and cannot become a 
top-grade pro. He has always had every physical requisite, 
he now has a year’s experience and, perhaps most impor- 
tant. he now has incentive, because two other veterans, 
Dick Schnittker and Ed Fleming, will be battling him 
for a place on the squad. Next year, who knows?— but 
this year, the Lakers will finish third. end 


DETROIT 

1958 record: H'on 33, lost 39; tied for second. Top 
scorer: George Yardley, 2,001; first in league. Top 
rebounder; (Valter Dukes, 934; sixth rn league 

No slight is intended to the other veteran personnel, but 
the key to a so-so or sparkling season for Detroit is tall 
but only occasionally terrific Walter Dukes. The point is 
that everyone from the brilliant Dick McGuire in the 
backcourt to the high-scoring George Yardley up front 
can be counted on, night after night, to play ball on a 
level close to his known ability. Not Dukes. And the pity 
is that when Walt really tries he is Bill Russell's equal on 
the hoards, certainly Russell’s superior presently as a 
shooter and perhaps as good a big man on defense as the 
sport has ever seen. A consistent Dukes could go a long 
way toward controlling the standout rival scoring threat 
—an incalculable asset. Dukes is no fool; he understands 
his problem, which is simply a matter of concentrating on 
the job at hand. If he conquers it, he will be a delight to 
watch. Elsewhere, Coach Red Rocha isset. With McGuire, 
he has Gene Shue, whose steady improvement will soon 
put him in All-Star status, and Dick Farley and Chuck 
Noble in reserve. Up front with Yardley are Joe Holup 
and Earl Lloyd, both strong and dependable, and Phil 
Jordon, with whom Rocha worked all summer on pivot 
play. Rookies who appear most likely to stick are Barney 
Cable and Shellie McMillon, both good boardmen. It 
would be especially nice if Dukes began to show his true 
worth this year, since the Pistons have a new, first-rank 
promoter in General Manager Nick Kerbawy. With a suc- 
cessful playing season, Nick could make the Detroit fran- 
chise one of the most successful, financially, in the league. 
At any rate, the Pistons will finish second. 


COACH REO ROCHA (Usplay.s hi.s likely .starters. Front to rear are 
Guards Dick McGuire and Gene Shue, Forwards George Yard- 
ley and Earl Lloyd and problem-child Center Walter Dukes. 
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COME BACK AGAIN 

Miilinufil from ptiye SS 

77 was a commendable effort.) As for 
Hyndman, the tall, ca.sual rhiladel- 
phian faced an almost impossible 
assignment. He needed to bring in a 
72 to effect a tie with Australia and, 
standing one over par with two holes 
to go, that meant he would have to 
pick up a birdie either on the 17th, 
the notorious road hole, or on the 
18th with its treacherous green. 

Bill Hyndman wa.s a hero. To un- 
derstand to what degree he was, it 
will help if you know something 
about the 17th. It is a fairly straight- 
away hole running 453 yards to a 
long, thin green that is only some 45 
feet wide on its upper level, where the 
pin is invariably placed. In our Amer- 
ican golf parlance the 17th is now 
rated as a par 4 but for years it was 
informally considered a 5, fours being 
so hard to come by. A stone wall runs 
the entire length of the hole along the 
right. Just in front of the wall is a 
road. This road continues right behind 
the green. In that area it happens to 
be paved. Between the road and the 
green i.s a bank of heavy rough. Be- 
hind it, of course, is the wall. 'I'here is 
no greater physical hazard (or p.sy- 
chological one) in golf than this com- 
bination of the bank, the road and 
the wall. Rare indeed is the golfer 
who, having gone over the green, i.s 
able to pitch or roll his recovery back 



CHINA'S RICHARD KOO WaTinS Up WOods 
on practice fairway prior to first round. 


onto the putting surface on his first 
attempt and not see his ball either 
expire in the bank of rough or dart 
over the thin green into the road 
bunker or other trouble on the far 
side. So many rounds have been 
ruined on the road hole that it has 
been intelligent practice for decades 
for a golfer to play his second safely 
short of the green, then chip up the 
slope to the higher terrace on his 
third and take his chances on holing 
his putt for his 4. Under the circum- 
stances, though. Bill Hyndman had 
to accept the risk of going for the pin 
on his approach, regardless of what 
happened. 

He had driven well and had a four- 
iron left. “I’m going to go for it,” he 
said inquiringly to Bob Jones, the 
captain of the American team. Bobby 
nodded his approval. Bill then came 
through with a really beautiful shot. 
He hit it full with just enough left- 
fo-right drift on it so that it would hold 
its line despite the heavy wind blow- 
ing across the hole from the right. The 
ball came down on the front edge of 
the upper terrace and came very close 
to hitting the pin as it ghosted by on 
the fast green. He was left with a ter- 
ribly touchy five-foot putt for his 3. 
He thought he should play the hall an 
inch to the left of the hole. His caddie 
said no, play for the left center of the 
cup. He did, and he holed it. That 3 
on what may well be the most fear- 
some par 4 in the entire world did it, 



ITALY'S FRANCO BEVIONE WildcS 10 (k'fp 

Scottish rough on his way to i4th grocn. 


for Hyndman went on to play a reso- 
lute par on the 18th and, in fact, came 
within inches of holing the 18-footer 
lie had for his birdie. This heroic ef- 
fort tied the match. During the four 
rounds of the tournament proper 
there was only one round below 72, a 
71 by Peter Toogood of Australia on 
the third day. The Old Course is nev- 
er easy to score on, but it has rarely 
been more ferocious for tournament 
play than it was for this champion- 
.ship. It was the weather, of course. 
On all four days a chill, gusty, whirl- 
ing winil from out of the west and 
south swept boisterously over the un- 
protected links, frequently with the 
velocity and force of a gale. Any score 
below 80 was a mild triumph of navi- 
gation. Mot that the wind ever really 
abated, but on the afternoon of the 
first day it was probably at its worst. 
It i)lew one player, a slightly built 
Filipino, riglit off a tee. It made putt- 
ing. especially on the “loop holes,” a 
nightmare. Several players had to call 
penalty strokes on themselves when 
their ball, blown by the wind, moved 
as they were addressing a putt. The 
tilted green on the short 11th could 
hardly be coped with. Arthur Perowne 
of the British team, for example, had 
a 10-foot sidehiiier there for his deuce. 
He lapped the ball into the cup. It 
jumped out again and started trick- 
ling down the slope of the green. Be- 
fore it stopped it was 20 feet below 
the hole. He then tapped his next putt 



INDIA'S lOBAL MALIK, gray-bciirdod and 
bluo-turbaned, hits drive from first tee. 
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uphill to the lip of the cup, ran up 
quickly and holed for his 4 before the 
wind could blow his ball down the 
incline again. 

Despite the arduous conditions, 
thefinst World Amateur fhampionsh-'p 
was a wonclerfully fine tournament, 
far more gripping and exciting than 
many people had guessed it might 
be but. good as the match was, it was 
the occasion and not the match that 
was .signifi<‘ant. All during the week, 
when a golfer walked tlirough the 
town, he saw golf frien<ls from all 
over the worhl— Jaciiues I.,eglise. the 
dapper president of the French Golf 
Association, popping in at Laurie 
Auchterlonie's to try out a set of irons 
he liad seen in the window; Shun N'o- 
mura. the head of the Japanese dele- 
gation, shepherding two of his young 
players hack to their hotel for tea; 
Bud 'I’aylor, from Pomona, trying on 
spiked shoes in a local bootery since 
his own t>air ha<l been packed in his 
golf bag. and the liag. as luck would 
have it, was delayed en route and ar- 
rived only on the eve of the tourna- 
ment; and so on and on. During the 
four days of play, threesomes made 
up of players each from a differenl 
country poured over tlie links, and 
all week, when you leaned against 
the fence behind the vast 18th green 
in the chill gloaming and watched 
the threesomes coming up the last 
hole, you look in an endless series of 
brief and powerful vignettes: young 



AUSTRALIA'S PETER TOOGOOD. who *had 
best single round, 71 , pauses for hot soup. 


Ashok Malik of the Indian team, who 
had finished earlier in the day, watch- 
ing ever so intently as his father. Iq- 
bal Malik, gray-bearded and blue- 
turbaned, sighted the subtle roll 
of hi.s putt. Chang Tung-Chang, from 
Nationalist China, walking off the 
home green into a pack of Scottish 
.schoolboys who insisted he autograph 
Iheir books not wnth his “Western” 
signature but in Chinese characters; 
Archie Compston, the old lion him- 
.self, over in the capacity of coach of 
the Bermuda team, squinting dourly 
down the fairway to the dustant tee 
and proclaiming with his usual rum- 
ble. “That little Filipino chap, that 
hois Silverlo, can’t weigh more than 
PJO pnund.s. but he drives that rud- 
dj- ball a good 20 yards farther than 
any of the boys on my team” and 
so on and on. 

THE COCKTAIL PARTY 

If tliere was any one assembly, 
however, that epitoniize<l the occa- 
sion, it was the cocktail party held 
two evenings before the start of the 
tournament in the Long Room of the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club. The 
classic Old Course mtid the three 
other 18-hole courses i occupy a large 
thumb of dune land at the fool of 
the slope up to the spired town. Just 
behind the first tee of the Old Course 
^and adjacent to its I8th green 
stands the R and A’s stately, sturdy 
clubhouse, a weather-beaten mass of 
granite whose general contours are 
familiar to golfers the world over. 
The famous big window of the club- 
house, a bay of eight tall, oblong win- 
dows, looks out on the course from • 
the Long Room, so called because it 
is some 60 feet or so in length* Along 
the room’s high walls 'and above the 
periphery of ancient wooilen lockers t, 
oil paintings of (iistinguished golfers 
and Rand Afigures look down — Fred- 
dy Tail, old Tom Morris. Hugh Lyon 
Playfair, the Prince of Wales in a dasli- 
ing 192'. ; outfit, to name only a few. 

The big room was jammed for the 
party, and the waiters ferrying the 
champagne could hardly circulate. 
Everyone was there. Those whose 
wives were with them in Scotland 
brought them along to the party, 
which is notable since only once be- 
fore in the long ascetic history of the 
R and A have women been allowed 
inside the clubhouse. (Somewhat 
tardily the British are beginning to 
agree that such latitude really doesn’t 
damage the pleasures of golf.' People 

COIttl'll licit 



.Aniiing (lio ninny aiirncti'iiis 
Mv\ii‘iiCity offer- the (ouri?>l. ymi will 
vnjo\ ihv vwiling ntinosphvrc of its 
fnshioiKiliU* night i.‘liil)>. Kxivlleni mod- 
iTii hotcl> • ResiaiiritiUs with interim- 
iioiml and imtive cuisine • I-herything 
to a>surc you Iio-pilality and coinfnrll 


C'linliiiie rel.'ixatioM, Um and siglit- 
SL-eing on your ncM vacation I 


Sc'c yoiri travel agent 
MEXICAN GOVERNMENT TOURIST OEPARTMENT 

Ave. Juorct 89 MesTco I. D. F. 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 271 Mo-iioe S'feel 

HOUSTON. TtXAS 809Vlj\Vti Avenue 

MIAMI flOftlOA Columbus Arcade 

NEiV ORLEANS. L(kllSlANA ?03 St Charles Street 
NEW vORK NY $30 Filifi Ave. Rocvetei'ei Center 
bAN ANTONIO TEXAS ' 209 E Tiav.s Street 

LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 3106 W^lshire Blvd 

MONTREAL CANADA 12SS PhiHios Square 

TORONTO. CANADA 20 Carlton Street 

HABANA. Cuba Caite23.«72 La Rampa vedado 
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2. INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. Wide-angle ond 
telephoto lenses ovoiloble for AIRES V, 



4. BUILT-IN LIGHT METER. Sensitive, occurote, 
compact. No need to buy a separate meter. 


N OT E : i bu u ifi find ow, hro . or firrhaps 
(hr ft of (it four ftalurt.i shott/i here in 
othfT i/ualily cnmfnn. Bui only the nfw 
.HRKSV'has all four.' 

New AIRES 



Cose pockoged with eamero.SlS.OO. 35mm f:3.2 Wide- 
Angle lens.SS9.50. lOOmm h3.S Telephoto Lens.$B9.50. 
Ask your photo deoler obout the AIRES free lens offer 
with the AIRES V "Corresporsdent Cose.' For litera- 
ture. write 0epl.TAll3. 

KalliitiiK 

1909 S. Kingshighway SI. LouiS 10. Mo. 

DISTRIBUTORS: CANADA' Shriro (Cattsda) Ltd : CUBA* 
Canbbean Photo Co.. HAWAII: Movie Supply ot Hawaii; 
PUERTO RICO: Alvarei 4 Paseual, Ine.; UNITED STATES: 
Arel Inc.: VENEZUELA: Delvalle Hermar\DS & Ci'a. 


COME BACK AGAIN taiilhiueil 

of all colors were at tlio party, raising 
their voices above tlie din in a variety 
of languages. It was a memorable 
sight and a memorable sound. More 
than a few of the {leopie present had 
been looking forward to this evening 
for months— anil now they were 
there, right in the middle of it. It 
.stirred a number of them to statOi 
directly, what was on their minds. 
"The world is a little crazy.” one of 
the Britisli hosts declared, quite typ- 
ically, a.s he .stood talking with Mrs. 
Charley ('oe and Prince Kuspoli, a 
goc){l golfer from Italy. “Shooting on 
Cyprus. Shooting over Quemoy. 
Shooting in Algeria. 'I'rouble in Little 
Rock, trouble in South Africa, trouble 
in the Near East, and heaven knows 
whereelse. And, when you look around 
this room, heaven knows why." 

He paused a moment. “I am not so 
foolish," he added, "to think as some 
do that meetings like this can solve 
all international problems, Imt they 
certainly must help or else tliere is 
no sense in anything.” 

A RICH, FULL LIFE 

There were several other assemblies 
during the week that will be long re- 
membered by those fortunate enough 
to attend them. They were held to 
honor Robert Tyre Jones Jr., the tru- 
ly immortal Bobby, who liad come 
over to captain the American team. 
It was his first visit to St. .\ndrews 
since when he had sneaked into 
town, he thought, to play a quiet 
round and found 2,01)0 town.speople 
waiting for him at the first lee. Be- 
fore he had finished his round, the 
whole town had come down to the 
links and was following him. This 
quite uni«iue love affair between an 
athlete and a toivn — and a foreign 
town to boot— did not “take” in 1921 
on Bobby’s first visit to St. Andrews, 
when he could not get along with the 
Did Course and picked up in the mid- 
dle of the British (Jpen. But he came 
back for Walker Cup matches, and he 
came back in 1927 to win the British 
Open on the Old Course with a record- 
breaking score, and it was on the Old 
Course in 19:10 that he won the Brit- 
ish Amateur anil was started on his 
grand slam. And during the.se visits 
an affection and mutual respect grew 
up between Jones and the golf-wise 
people of St. Andrews that has never 
died. Perhaps they love Bobby even 
better in St. Andrews than they do 
in Atlanta, and if you think this 


is going too far. do not be too sure. 

In any event, there was one grand 
evening, a team dinner in the Bor- 
ough Hall, and whenever Bobby’s 
team was mentioned in one of liie 
speeches, every St. .•\ndrean jumped 
to his feet and roared his affection for 
his dream-golfer and old friend. Later 
in the week at another assembly in 
the Younger Hall auditorium Bob 
wa.s made an honorary freeman of the 
Borough of St. .•\ndrews. the first 
American to he so honored since Ben- 
jamin Franklin. lAs you probably 
know by now, this allows him to take 
divots on the Old Course, to chase rab- 
bits there, and to dry his laundry 
on the first and 18th fairways. i It 
would be wonderful to be able to pre- 
sent the complete transcript of the 
ceremony that night, and wortliwhih- 
to do so. That is out of the question, 
though, and so wo must limit our- 
seh’es to a few of the meaningful re- 
marks Bob .lone.s made in reply to the 
provost’s graceful address in which 
(with the packed galleries of Scots 
stamping and shouting their endorse- 
ment) he was saluted as “the most 
distinguislied golfer of this age ... I 
might say, of all times.” Bobby spoke 
for 10 minutes, beautifully and mov- 
ingly. He told his friends in the audi- 
ence. "You people have a sensitivity 
and an ability to extend cordiality in 
ingenious ways.” He .said of the Old 
Course, “The more you study it, the 
more you love it, and the more you 
love it, the more you study it.” He 
said near the end of his talk, “I could 
take out of my life everything except 
my experiences at St. Andrews and 
I’d still have a rich, full life.” He left 
the stage and got into his electric golf 
cart. As he directed it down the cen- 
ter aisle to leave, the whole hall spon- 
taneously burst into the old Scottish 
song, H'/ff .Vo’ CoiNf Hark Again? 
So honestly heartfelt was this re- 
union for Bobby Jones and the peo- 
ple of St. Andrews :and for everyone; 
that it was 10 minutes before many 
who attended were able to speak 
again with a tranquil voice. 

It was a great week at St. Andrew.s, 
and I tbmk it will always be a great 
week whenever this biennial cliam- 
pion.ship i.s held. It is off to a superla- 
tive start. The format of the tourna- 
ment, as we know now, makes for an 
exciting match. And though it is quite 
unnecessary to mount the speakers’ 
platform and speak of the interna- 
tional spirit which prevails, and its 
importance, that spirit is there with 
bells on. end 
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Tip from the 


JOE CANNON. Farmington CC, Charloitesville, Va. 



Unwinding the shoulders 

G olfers frequently question me about what appears to be, in the 
swings of the best golfers, a sitting-down motion at the beginning 
of the downswing. I explain to them that they get this impression be- 
cause a good golfer starts his hands down without unwinding his shoul- 
ders too soon. He wants to keep behind the ball with his shoulders as 
long as possible, arriving at the point of impact (see large figvre below) 
with his shoulders parallel to the line of flight. 

The small figure depicts a swing in which the shoulders have gotten 
out ahead of the ball before impact. This position is a very common one 
among average golfers. It is, as you can see, a weak position and one 
that is bound to result in a misdirected shot. Because the turn of the 
shoulders is a short turn compared to the wide sweep of the clubhead, 
it is easy to unwind the shoulders on the downswing before the clubhead 
completes its wider arc. I find that players who are experiencing this 
trouble can remedy it by keeping the right elbow close to the hip and 
the right shoulder well inside the line of flight. 



NEXT WEEK: Al BtBselink OH otie melkod'of putting 



BRANDY DIST. CORP.. 350 FIFTH AVENUE. N. Y, 
CALIFORNIA GRAPE BRANDY, 84 PROOF 
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THE 
SAVIOR 
OF OUR 
WILDERNESS 


The lOOth anniversary of Theodore Roosevelt's 
birth recalls his pioneering work in 
conservation— a message still urgent today 


by ALDEN STEVENS 



Aid to Ihe cause of conservation in this land of abused resources u'as the 
most lastiny of Theodore RooseveU’s many conirihulions. During his pres- 
idency he greatly e/panded the Xationnl Forests, created Wildlife Refuges 
and doubled the number of Xaiional Parks. Conserralion campaigns, in- 
cluding the fight to save the egrets from the plume hunters, received his 
ready support. 

This magazine has described T.H., the hunter (Xov. S, J95i). Xnu\ on 
the centennial of his birth, another side of his career is presented. Theodore 
RnosercU teas closely associated with The .American Museum of Xatural 
History, which is the site of a memorial to him in stone and bronze. This 
month the museum's official magazine, Natural History, publishes the fol- 
lowing article on Roosevelt, the conservat ionist and naturalist. Sports Ii-LUS- 
TRATKI), considering it particularly Jilting at a time when our national re- 
sources need stronger guardians than ever, is proud to reprint it herewith. 


0 \’K HUNDRED YEARS AGO, on Oc- 
tober 27, 1858, a son was born to 
Martha and Theodore Roosevelt in 
New York City. He grew to be a 
scrawny child— studious and a little 
lonely. He had asthma, and his eyes 
were bad. “He looked so pindlin’ we 
thought we couldn't raise him,” said 
Bill Sewall, a large, powerful Maine 
guide who was to become a close com- 
panion and friend in later years. 
Before he was 9, this boy knew with 


certainty that he wanted to be a nat- 
uralist. By the end of college, this 
early goal had been set aside. Yet, 
paradoxically, had young Theodore 
Roosevelt succeeded in his childhood 
plans, he could neither have contrib- 
uted to science what in later years he 
did contribute, nor could he have 
achieved what stands today as per- 
haps his greatest triumph, effective 
conservation in America. 

At 7, Theodore Roo.sevelt was a se- 


rious .student of animal life. By 9, he 
had founded— in his room— what he 
called The Roosevelt Museum of Nat- 
ural History. His father, two years 
later, was among the founders of a 
larger institution with similar pur- 
poses — The American Museum of 
Natural History. The elder Theodore 
undoubtedly inspired and encour- 
aged his boy’s interest in nature, 
partly because the child was tiot very 
strong. .\t 14. the weakness of his eyes 
wa.s discovered, and his father got 
him spectacles and his first shotgun: 
he was already receiving lessons in 
taxidermy under the great John G. 
Bell, an associate of Audubon. 

That same year, 1872, the family 
took him on an energetic and extend- 
ed tour through Europe and to Egypt. 
Here he collected and subsequently 
mounted considerably more than a 
hundred bird specimens. No young 
naturalist ever got off to so promis- 
ing a start: no boy his age was ever 
surer of what he wanted to do. 

Roosevelt entered Harvard just too 
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Brownie Movie Camera, Scopcsight //1, 9 (Kxi>osure-Meter Models). Single-Lens Model, S79.50. Turret Model. $99.50 

Brownie Movie Cameras with 
buiit-in exposure meter? 



Automaticall y shows you correct 
exposure setting . . . for beautiful 
color movies, reel after reel! 

Kodak presents the easicst-to-use 8mm movie 
cameras in Brownie history . . . with an exposure- 
meter pointer right in the viewfinder! No more 
computing settings I 

These new Brownie Movie Cameras have true 
telescopic viewfinders . . . fast //1. 9 lenses . . . built- 
in Skylight and Type A filters . . . easier loading 
mechanism. They’re unmatched for value! Avail- 
able at most photo dealers on convenient terms. 

( Prices atf list, include Federal lax, and are subject la chan ft wilhaui notice.) 



The exposure-set- 
ting dial is coupled to 
the meter. You sec the 
exposure-meter pointer 
right in the viewfinder. 
It moves as you turn 
the dial. 


You get perfect ex- 
posure indoors or out, 
simply by centering 
the pointer as you view 
each scene. 


Kodak 


All the action perfectly exposed . . . and you need never take the camero from your eyel 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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ROOSEVELT eolltinued 

late to be taught by Louis Agassiz and 
Asa Gray, but he did have splendid 
teachers; Shaler, Davis, Mark, Good- 
ale and Faxon. However, as he re- 
marked later, Harvard at that time 
was too interested in working with 
(lead tissue, with microscope and dis- 
secting tools, and the activities of the 
field naturalist were regarded as com- 
paratively unimportant. Perhaps this 
attitude on the part of hi.s teachers 
swayed young Roosevelt from his for- 
mer goal. Later, he wrote, "the ten- 
dency was to treat as not .serious, a.s 
unscientific, any kind of work that 
was not carried out with laborious 
minuteness in the laboratory.” 

Soon after graduation, in 1880, he 
broke up his bird collection — giving 
the bulk of it to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and about 20 specimens to 
The American Museum of Natural 
History, where .several of his mount- 
ings are still displayed. 

Instead of pursuing nature, Theo- 
dore now studied law under his un- 
cle, Robert Barnhill Roosevelt, and, 
as an outlet for his energies, wrote a 
history: The Saval U'ar of ISiZ. Ap- 
parently, he was through with nat- 
ural history forever, for ho next en- 
tered politics and was elected to the 
New York Slate .\ssembly in 1882. 
The next year, partly for sheer pleas- 
ure and partly to help his asthmatic, 
rundown phj'sical condition, he de- 
cided to go off and hunt buffalo. 

In the wilds of Dakota Territory, 
he got his buffalo and also found him- 
self back with his first love— nature. 
He invested in a cattle enterprise — 
which, in the end, cost him $50,000, 
but paid him back in pleasure. He 
got a buckskin suit and wandered all 
over this wild country; he wrote three 
books about his experiences — Hunt- 
ing Tripif of a Ranchman, Ranch Rife 
and the Hunting Trail and The H'i7- 
dernesit Hunter. 

Roosevelt’s studies had given him 
an enormous respect for C. Hart Mer- 
riam, then head of the U.S. Biologi- 
cal Survey. He rated Merriam with 
Agassiz and Jordan. But the knowl- 
edge of coyotes gained on his ranch 
led him into a heated discussion 
when Merriam revised the coyotes 
into 11 distinct species. Roosevelt, 
having watched coyotes in the field 
and having thrilled to their high- 
pitched wail, could not believe they 
were so different, and said so. He thus 
enrolled himself in the ranks of the 
"lumpers” (those who regard minor 


differences in animals insufficient to 
separate them into different species), 
as opposed to the "splitters,” like 
Merriam, who hold that slight differ- 
ences are of substantial significance. 
He later debated with Merriam at 
Washington’s Cosmos Club (Roose- 
velt was then Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy) and surprised that august 
institution’s gathering of biologists 
and naturalists with his knowledge 
of wildlife. 

Throughout his distinguished polit- 
ical career, Roosevelt never failed to 


In May 1908, the year after he created 
the Inland Waterways Commi.s.sion, Pres- 
ident Roo.sevelt called a conference to the 
White Hou.se to discu.s.s con.servation on a 
nationwide basis. An extraordinary meet- 
ing, it included the governors of all the 
states, as well as many other leaders in 
government and civic affairs. The com- 
pu.site photograph above, billed as “the 
most ingenious news photograph ever 
made,” shows, reading clockwise from top 
center, in the outer circle, John Mitchell, 
of the United Mine Workers; Seth Low, 
representing the National Civic Federa- 
tion; Samuel Gompers of the AFL; Secre- 
tary of the Treasury George B. Cortelyou; 
Missouri’s Governor Joseph W. Folk: Jus- 
tice William H. Moody of the Supreme 
Court; an unidentified dignitary: New 
Mexico’s Governor George Curry; Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan; Andrew Carnegie 
as an authority on ‘‘ores and related min- 


keep up with the literature of natu- 
ral history. He apparently read every- 
thing and maintained a voluminous 
correspondence with workers in the 
field. His letters to Frank M. Chap- 
man of The American Museum of 
Natural History show a broad and 
deep knowledge of animals and a 
great appreciation of them. Birds 
were a particular delight to him, and 
many of his letters to Chapman de- 
scribe their colors and songs ecstati- 
cally. Said Chapman later; “The 

eontin aed 


crals”; Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson (who was also pre.sident of the 
American Forestry Association'!; New 
York’.s Governor Charles E. Hughes; and 
Minnesota’s Governor John A. Johnson. 
In the inner circle are Jo.seph G. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House; Gifford Pinchot, 
Roosevelt’s Chief of the Bureau of For- 
estry; Postmaster-General George von L. 
Meyer; John Hayes Hammond, president 
of the .'American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers; Wisconsin’s Senator Robert La 
Follette; Pennsylvania’s Senator I’hilan- 
der C. Knox; and Secretary of State Elihu 
Root. The conference, which lasted three 
days, led to the appointment of a 50-man 
commission to prepare an inventory of all 
the natural resources in the country. It 
led also to the appointment of state con- 
servation agencies in 41 states. Thu.s, it 
was the first step on both state and fed- 
eral levels toward a conservation policy. 
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A TREE TO SAVE, the stately redwood tafww^ already 
old beyond its years in parking lot surroundings, may now bo 
doubly jeopardized by new plans to widen the main thorough* 
fare of Campbell, Calif. The historic landmark was planted 


in 1903 by President Roosevelt (fxirrme left), town’s founder 
Benjamin Campbell fxecoiid from Ivfl) and Union soldiers in 
ceremonies to publicize conservation of the magnifirent Cal- 
ifornia species. Unless protected, the 65-year-old tree will perish. 


ROOSEVELT eolilinued 

growing demands of ollicial life on 
Colonel Roosevelt’s time never drove 
the bird from his heart. Rather did 
he become increasingly dependent on 
the friendship of nature for relief from 
the cares of ollice.” 

While in the White House, Roose- 
velt spent hours watching birds and 
listening to them and took long walks 
in Rock Creek Park. He often invited 
foreign diplomats to join him and, 
flattered, they were usually eager to 
do so. But. by the time they had fol- 
lowed at his breathless pace for an 
hour or so, many were exhausted — 
and viewed the President with a new 
respect and admiration. The walks 
in the park thus served a political as 
well as a scientific purpose. 

Roosevelt’s interest in conserva- 
tion started in a small way, but grew 
rapidly. He had begun it as Governor 
of New York, by strengthening the 
Fisheries, Forestry and Game Com- 


mission, tightening regulations, con- 
trolling stream pollution and recom- 
mending that the Catskills and Adi- 
rondacks be set aside as park areas. 
But it was as President that he be- 
came truly the father of American 
Conservation. The surface had hard- 
ly been scratched up to his inaugura- 
tion; by the time Roosevelt left the 
White House it was a powerful and 
permanent policy. He began with rec- 
lamation. His first (1901) message to 
Congress stated: “The western half 
of the United States would sustain a 
population greater than that of our 
whole country today if the waters 
that now run to waste were saved and 
used for irrigation. Great storage 
works are necessary. . . . Their con- 
struction has been conclusively shown 
to be an undertaking too vast for 
private enterprise.” The Reclamation 
Service (later the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion) was founded: by 1904, 16 recla- 
mation projects were well started. By 
the time Roosevelt left office, in 1909, 


the 25,000-odd western acres which 
had previously been under irrigation 
had grown to more than a million. 
Today, over five million acres are sup- 
plied with water by the 58 projects 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In his autobiography, Roosevelt re- 
marked that the pioneer American 
"had but one thought about a tree, 
and that was to cut it down.” By 
1900, almost half the original timber 
—which once covered almost 50 per 
cent of the nation’s land surface- 
had fallen before this primitive urge. 
And more was falling every year. 

Ten years before Roosevelt took 
office, an Act of Congress allowed the 
President toestablish Forest Reserves: 
50 million acres had been so set aside. 
But forest administration was weak 
and divided, and government powers 
quite inadequate. Practical forestry 
existed only in a few isolated places, 
and the public was far from ready to 
accept it. Powerful lumber interests 
fought government interference with 
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money and influence. When America’s 
pioneer forester, Gifford Pinchot.took 
over the Forestry Division in 1898, he 
was anything but enthusiastic about 
its prospects. At that time, Roosevelt 
was Governor of New York. Pinchot, 
as forester, was asked to inspect an 
area in the Adirondacks and called 
on the Governor in Albany on the 
way. He reported, in his Breaking New 
Ground: “T.K. and 1 did a little wres- 
tling, at which he beat me; and some 
boxing, during which I had the honor 
of knocking the future President of 
the United States off his very solid 
pins.” 

Thus they were old friends and, 
when Roosevelt entered the White 
House, Pinchot had a solid and de- 
termined supporter: a survey of the 
forest lands of the entire nation was 
begun. From this survey came recom- 
mendations as to precisely which areas 
should be set aside by the President 
as National Forests. 

Just at this time, a group of sena- 
tors — opposed to nationalization of 
forests— tacked a rider onto the Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Bill, forbid- 
ding the President to establish any 
more National Forests in the North- 
west. The bill couldn't be vetoed 
without disastrous consequences, and 
the senators who had slipped in the 
rider thought they had dealt a death 
blow to National Forests. 

They were wrong. Roosevelt imme- 
diately called Pinchot, who gave him 
the forest survey's boundaries of ap- 
propriate areas in those states. The 
President immediately established 
these new forests — totaling 16 mil- 
lion acres— and afterward signed the 
bill, with its “trick” rider. It was an 
outstanding coup for conservation, 
and one which conservation’s enemies 
had brought upon themselves. 

Roosevelt doubled the number of 
National Parks (from five to 10) and, 
under a new act, set up 16 Nation- 
al Monuments (similar to National 
Parks, except that Congressional ac- 
tion isnot required for their establish- 
ment). He created 51 Federal Wildlife 
Refuges. He called the North Ameri- 
can Conference on Conservation, and 
he helped organize the National Con- 
servation Commission. In seven and 
a half years, he made American con- 
servation a living thing, and by his 
speeches and writings won acceptance 
—even enthusiasm— for it. 

All through his presidency, Roose- 
velt never lost touch with the litera- 
ture and study of natural history. He 
made frequent trips into the field. In 


1903 he spent two weeks with John 
Burroughs in Yellowstone, watching 
bighornsheepscramblewithout a mis- 
step down a precipitous canyon wall, 
running to identify such birds as a 
pygmy owl and a Townsend's solitaire 
—tramping and touring, seeing every- 
thing. Burroughs later wrote: “I can- 
not now recall that I have ever met a 
man with a keener and a more com- 
prehensive interest in the wildlife 
about us— an interest that is at once 
scientific and thoroughly human. . . . 
I was able to help him identify only 
one new bird. All the other birds he 
recognized as quickly as I did.” 

From Y ellowstone he went to Y ose- 
mite for several days with John Muir. 
This, too, was a memorable trip for 
Roosevelt, although he was disap- 
pointed that Muir, with his great 
knowledge and understanding of 
mountains, big trees and glaciers, 
seemed to know little of wood mice 
and birds. Muir was as enthusiastic 
about the President as Burroughs had 
been; he, too, admired the sharp eye 
and the professional’s careful, sure 
observation technique. 

That same year, Roosevelt joined 
John Burroughs in attacking Ernest 
Thompson Seton, William J. Long 
and Jack London forsome fairly lurid, 
imaginative writing about animals. 
Burroughs published an article in The 
Atlantic Monthly —Roosevelt was de- 
lighted with it, and said so. He then 
politely suggested that, on one minor 
point, Burroughs might be mistaken. 
“I shall never cease to marvel at the 
variety of your interests and the ex- 
tent of your knowledge,” replied Bur- 
roughs. “You seem to be able to dis- 
cipline and correct any one of us in 
his chosen field. My Atlantic paper 
had some hasty streaks in it.” 

When his presidency ended, Roose- 
vent promptly set out for Africa. This 
was partly— but only partly— shunt- 
ing trip. Knowing that the Smithso- 
nian Institution was weak in its col- 
lection of African animal specimens, 
he suggested that, in exchange for 
such specimens, the Smithsonian both 
sponsor the expedition and send some 
taxidermists and field naturalists 
along with him. 

“I am much more pleased at mak- 
ing the trip a scientific one with a real 
object than merely a holiday after 
big game,” he noted with pride. 

There can be no doubt that Roose- 
velt enjoyed practically every minute 
of the African expedition. His was the 
joy of the huntsman, but of a new 
continued 
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ROOSEVELT conlitiufil 

kind of huntsman— one with the pur- 
pose of the collecting scientist. He 
brought back the largest collection of 
animals ever taken by a single party 
and made the Smithsonian’s collec- 
tion one of the finest in the world: 
5,000 mammals, 4,500 birds, 2,300 
amphibians and reptiles and thou- 
sands of fish, insects and plants, many 
of them new species. 

Roosevelt summarized his experi- 
ence in a delightful book, African 
Game Trails. He followed this work 
with another, in collaboration with 
the expedition’s zoologist, Edmund 
Heller: a comprehensive volume— 
Life Histories of African Game .Ani- 
mals — that was a milestone in it.s 
field. The expedition was a solid sci- 
entific success that contributed great- 
ly to knowledge of the then still little- 
known continent of Africa. 

Roosevelt’s other great expedition, 
to Brazil in 1913. was a different— 
and less happy— story. He was 5.5 
years old. The year before he had 
been shot by a would-be assassin: it 
was not a serious wound, but it was 
not so trivial a.s Roosevelt pretended. 
He had been defeated for the presi- 
dency on the Bull Moose ticket, a bit- 
ter disappointment. While his enthu- 
siasm for adventure was as high as 
ever, there can be no question that 
his health was far from robust and he 
was a very tired man. 

Preparations for the trip were left 
mostly to Frank Chapman of The 
American Museum, which assigned 
two naturalists to the party: George 
Cherrie and Leo Miller. In Brazil the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs casually 
mentioned an unexplored tributary 
of the Amazon— the River of Doubt 
— of which the headwaters alone were 
known. Roo.sevelt instantly said, “We 
will go down that unknown river!” 

It was a snap decision, and one that 
nearly cost him his life. Not only 
Chapman, but Henry Fairfield Os- 
born of The American Museum and 
many others of his friends protested, 
pointing out that he was making a 
voyage about which no one knew any- 
thing of the hazards, through perhaps 
the most unhealthy jungle in the 
world. Replied the old warrior; “I 
have already lived and enjoyed as 
much of my life as any other nine 
men I know: 1 have had my full 
share, and if it is necessary for me to 
leave my remains in South America, 
I am quite ready to do so.” 

The voyage down the river in dug- 


out canoes was a nightmare. Some of 
the canoes leaked: others were hard 
to handle. They lost three, together 
with food and supplies on which they 
had been counting. They faced a 
thousand miles of river, punctuated 
with waterfalls and rapids, murder- 
ous hordes of ants and flies, disea.se, 
unknown and unfriendly natives and 
innumerable other dangers. 

At one point Roosevelt plunged 
into the swirling rapids to prevent de- 
struction of a capsized boat. His leg 
was dashed against a sharp rock, and 
the wound became infected. A few 
days later, he realized he also had ma- 





LIVELY LEADERS Roo.scvelt Jind Finohot 
are snapped during Mis-souri River tour. 


laria. Dysentery added to the misery 
of the ab.scess on his leg and the ma- 
laria. His temperature rose to 105“ 
and he was frequently delirious. 

C herrie and Roosevelt’s second son , 
Kermit, nursed him through one des- 
perate night. Toward dawn he spoke 
to them : “Boys, I realize that some of 
us are not going to finish this journey. 
I know that I am only a burden to the 
rest of you. Cherrie, I want you and 
Kermit to go on. I want you to get 
out. I will stop here.” 

Cherrieand Kermit flatly refused. If 
it meant their own deaths — and they 
knew it well might — they would nev- 
er leave him behind. The devotion of 
these two men and his own feeling of 
responsibility stirred Roosevelt to the 
last ounce of determination of which 
he was capable: they had given him 
the strength to go on. 

The new strength came just in 


time. The next day Kermit had ma- 
laria: Cherrie had dysentery. One 
crewman killed another and ran off 
into the jungle. Portages followed one 
after another, and each was worse 
than the last. They were driven to 
eating monkeys and bloodthirsty pi- 
ranha fish— bony but nourishing. 

No one was ever certain how they 
got through the last few days. But 
suddenly they reached the Amazon, 
and men from rubber plantations 
were on the shore. They had come 
through. A few days paddling down 
the river and they caught a steamer 
that took them to Manaus. 

The results were valuable from a 
scientific standpoint. Cherrie and 
Miller collected 2,500 birds and 500 
mammals, as well as numbers of am- 
phibians, reptiles, fish and insects. 
The .\merican Museum had a new, 
significant collection, but at what a 
cost! Roosevelt's health was broken; 
he was never quite the same again. 
His friends— Chapman, Osborn and 
all the others- had been quite right 
when they tried so strenuously to dis- 
suade him from his perilous voyage 
down the River of Doubt (which was 
later renamed, in his honor, the Rio 
Roosevelt, or the Rio Teodoro). 

In his college youth, Roosevelt had 
deliberately decided nof to devote his 
life to natural history. Yet, the chan- 
neling of his tremendous energy into 
politics led Roosevelt to perform feats 
impossible for a studious naturalist. 
His tremendous prestige made possi- 
ble both the African and Brazilian ex- 
peditions. His passion for nature made 
him the greatest conservationist the 
world had ever known. And his con- 
tribution went beyond even this. 
When he liked a piece of work in the 
field of natural history, he wrote en- 
thusiastically to the writer, spurring 
him on to greater things. 

Roosevelt’s last letter was one he 
wrote to William Beebe, expressing 
great pleasure in a new monograph on 
pheasants that Beebe had just pub- 
lished. The letter was in Roosevelt’s 
usual, helpful and friendly vein. 

He died the next morning, January 
6, 1919. Frank Chapman, shocked by 
grief, said, “He has been my inspira- 
tion for nearly 20 years.” John Bur- 
roughs. at 82, felt the loss heavily. 
“The old man’s tears come easily,” 
he said, “and I can hardly speak his 
name without tears. ... I have known 
him since his ranch days . . . and to 
know him was to love him. . . . The 
world seems more bleak and cold since 
he is no longer in it.” end 
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BASEBALL: THE SERIES 

Sirs: 

All hikil thp Yanks! As fcir Milwaukee 
— they still make gnod l>rfr! 

Sam Smalley 

Auburn. Maine 
Sirs: 

Baseball is siok, sick, sick. The Yankees 
Cduliln’i jiliiy .500 ball during the months 
of August and September, yei they have 
another world championship. 

Matt K. Hevektz 

Wheaton. III. 

Sirs: 

A Milwaukee fun .shouldn’t be writing 
this, but. . . . 

The splendid recovery of the Damn 
Yankees in the World Series is .surely the 
sport feat of the year. If Sportsman of 
the Year cannot be awarded to a team, 
I'm suggesting Casey Stengel. 

Forgive me, Braves! 

Art Pearson 

Kk-ading. Pa. 

Sirs: 

Never have I .seen such arrogance in 
victory! .Mr, Stengel & Co. had won my 
atlmiratioii for coming from behind so 
magnificently. However, Stengel's ego- 
tistical rerun of the seven games lin the 
TV interview following the victory, was 
unnecessary and in extremely bad taste. 

Mr. Haney's gracious manner in defeat 
is much more worthy of the great .Amer- 
ican pastime. 

I have b*-en forced to join the loyal 
legion of Yunkee-liuters, 

•ARDES L. I.tNSCOTT 

Needham, .Mass. 

Sirs: 

Never has this Yankee-born, natural- 
ized Texan sat so tall in the saddle as 
when he road your would-be prophetic 
pronouncement of doom ft>r Casey Sten- 
gel and the W<)rld Champion New York 
Yankees. The thought of Robert Cream- 
er eating such words iSI, Oct. 13> as, 
“The Braves . . . moved ounfulently to- 
ward the denouement" and, “The Series 
was over except for the formality of the 
cDup dc yrttce . . gives me almost as 
much pleasure as does the prospect of an 
American League team in Houston 'I 
(xjuld watch the Yankee.s in person . I 
reckon I’m branded for life— with a big 
N.Y. 

David D. Prince 

Houston 


BASEBALL: AN AUDIT FOR O'MALLEY 

Sirs: 

It's a cloudy day in Long Beach, which 
seems an appropriate time to reply to 
your "Sunshine in L.A.’’ (Events & 


Discoveries, Oct. 13i. I’m an auditor 
for an t»il company writing up an audit of 
our Lanca.sfer bulk plant this morning, 
but will take time to audit your balance 
statement for Mr. O'Malley & Co. first. 

Since I was reared in Ihe deep South, 
the first big league baseball game 1 saw 
was as an adult while stationed in Wash- 
ington, D.C. in the .Air Force. Since a kid 
I've been a Cardinal fan by proxy and 
got to see the Cardinals play for the first 
time here this year. I alsti took my moth- 
er to see the Pirates and the Phillies while 
she was visiting me here this summer. 
That was in July, and she still writes me 
about how much she enjoyed ihose two 
ball games. 1 saw one other game with 
some fellows from the otlice. 

I'm wondering if that $.3,357,220.I6 
profit bebire taxes isn't matle up mostly 
of the receipts from peikple who each saw 
three or four games this year for reasons 
such as the above. Such incentives can 
be valid for one year at the most, I think. 

If I'm correct, then Mr. O'Malley had 
best: 

1 I Find a locution for his new hull park 
uway from the already impossibl.v over- 
crowded freeway intersection, which wa.s 
what attracted him to Chavez Ravine. 

2' Put most of this year’s profits into 
building a winning team. 

3' Pul most of the remaining profits 
into the best bull park with the most 
parking spacx-. Walt Disney found that 
southern Ctilifornians will <lrive 50 miles 
or more if you give them a place to park 
when they get there and a .show worth 
the money and if they don't have to creep 
bumper to bumper en route. 

4 Put the Game of the Week from the 
East back on TV, at lea.st when the Dodg- 
ers are (jn the road. The Dodgers will have 
nmre baseball friemis and fans that way. 

Mr. O'Malley probably doesn't like 
auditors any better than the next man, 
but I hope you will pass this on to him 
anyway. 

Clarence R. Martin 
Long Beach, Calif. 

BASEBALL: TWILIGHT FOR LUCY 

Sirs: 

Thank you for "Lucy to the Showers" 
(Events & Discoveries, Oct. 13i, the 
most incisive ami honest editorial of the 
baseball year. 

If New Y{»rk sees another Series next 
year, let us hope that Lucy .Monroe at- 
tends only as a spectator. 

R. D. lAfARKEL 

Omaha 

TURF: HOW TO MAKE A MILLION 

Sirs: 

I am not one for writing letters to mag- 
azines, but the campaign that Round Ta- 
ble has been subjected to has amazed me 
to the extent that I feel forced to exprc.ss 
my views. 

continued 
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Fly CUBANA to HAVANA, land of 
fishing, fun and frolic. 
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Daily non-stop Super-G Constellations from 
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/ New Yofk-Havana 

each way round tr<p tourist 


First of all, I must say “cheers!" to the 
fact that Round Table is now the leading 
erjuine millionaire. His owner admitted 
that all he wanterl wa.'^ to have Round 
Table pass Nashua’s record. I hope hi.s 
owner is now satisfied and that at last his 
bread winner will get a much-needed rest. 
Having been shipper! around the country 
to run in races where the pickings were 
ea.sy and ihr- stakes higli, then taking a 
trip to Mexico to make in the 

Caliente Handicap, his linancial record is 
not astounriing. That race was certainly 
a giveaway and a joke. 

Round Table i.s a good horse, indeed a 
Very good one, honest and big-h<-arted. 
A great horse? No. Trj compare him to 
Seabiscuit, Citation or such, is like com- 
paring night to day, and had such horses 
run when they could pick up $100,0(10 
almo.st any week, Round Table would be 
moved far down the line. 

I am ashamed to admit that I have ac- 
tually rooteil against a good hor.se, I am 
so fed up with the nuest for money and 
the publicity. May it slop now! 

.•V good horse, an honest one and surely 
stout-hearted! I .salute him and only wish 
he had been owned and campaign<-d by 
one who really loved Thoroughbreds, not 
puiiiieity and money records. 

RKNEF, N. O'DoNOllfE 
Atherton, Calif. 


CUBAm AIRLIKES 

NewYo/k, 342 ModlwnAve.. Yukon 6-7878 • Miami. lOOBijcoyne Blvd , FRonklin 9-2851 


Miami Beach, 1635 Collins Ave.. JEfferson 8-5886 


starts 

oct.as"' 


For the 

wonderful thrill of 
thoroughbred racing. ..GO 



SpecioJ Trolni: Penn Sla. from 10:45 A.M. {Sats.-t0:30) flotbush Ave., B'kiyn. 10:35 A.M. 
By Cor: via Bell P'kwy to N. Y. Blvd. exit or Von Wyck Expresswoy to Rockoway Blvd. exit, 
ey Subwoy; 6lh & 8th Ave. (Ind.) E ond F troinj to Poisons Blvd. Sto., Jomoico. Bus to track, 


OUTER BANKS; CO. GO. GO 

Sirs; 

.My wife and f spent several happy days 
on the Outer Banks about a year ago, 
and we seoonrl everything \'irginia Kraft 
wrote in her fine article thr linnkn 

III Ocriiriiki', SI, Oct. 6'. We're even more 
enthusiastic than she and would like to 
make a couple of small amendments. 

There are plenty uf other places to stay 
in Niigs H<-a<i besides the Carolinian 
(which we think is topsi. For instance, 
there are motels, such as Campbell’s Cot- 
tages, which arc comfortable, warm and 
reasonable. 

'Fherr- u.ser) to be another way t>f getting 
to Ocrai'oke beside.s taking the Itoal from 
.Atlantic. You couUl ferry across the inlet 
from Haileras and ride the mail jeep 
liown the beach, which was lots more fun. 
Fni .sorry to learn the road li:is finally 
been completed. I’nigress isn’t always for 
the best. 

(Icean-front properly was .still available 
on Hal t eras i up to the time of your article 
anyway at about 1 5 the price of com- 
parable f'lorida property. Hat t eras is only 
a one-day fast drive from New York City. 

Hal Si’Eer 

New York City 

• There is no longer any oeean-front 
jtroperty available. The last of il 
went this spring to complete tlie Na- 
tional Park seashore project. — ED. 

OUTER BANKS: OTHER CHARTERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your fine article on 
the Outer Banks of North Carolina. This 
is surely one of the finest hunting and 
fi.shing areas in the country. 


1 


l.I.UsrHATEIi Or 


19SI 



In the section entitled “The (Julf 
, Stream,” you mention only Edgar Slyron 
and the Blue Marlin Dock. This com- 
pletely neglects Ernal Foster and his three 
boats AI6«tro.s.s /, II, III which comprise 
the other charter fi.shing operation in 
Hatteras. Ernal, born and rai.sed on the 
Outer Bank.s, was the original charter 
boat captain there. 

The Fosters are as fine people as you 
will meet anywhere, to say nothing of 
their skills as fishermen. They rely en- 
tirely on word of mouth to maintain the 
bu.siness, and thu.s a visitor sees no adver- 
tising. There is only a small sign saying 
“Foster’s Quay” nailed to the barn near 
the dock, 

John M. Cleveland 
Greenwich, Conn. 


OUTER BANKS: 

A DUCK BY ANY OTHER NAME . . . 

Sirs: 

Maybe "down on the Banks” you call 
the wildfowl shown in the color photo- 
graph “gee-se,” but out here in Indiana 
we refer to them as /tao.-* nrula IziUihoa. 

Ralph B. Sollitt 

jSouth Bend, Ind. 

Sirs: 

We call them drake pintails. 

I David S. Poster 

Lafayette, La. 

Sirs: 

Sprigs are what they are. 

Roy E. Walsh 

Easton, Md. 


Sirs: 

I'intails; the local name is water pheas- 
ants. 

T. C. rRTER,SEN Jr. 

Berkeley, Calif. 

Sir.s: 

Cock sprig ducks. 

Dan Bush 

Keyer, Calif. 

Sir.s: 

Pintails. Dafila acuta. 

H. G. Steven.son Jr. 

Annapolis 

Sirs: 

The local name is .spike ducks. 

K. I. Oherc 

St. John, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Sprigtails I would call them. 

William Floyd 

Norfolk, Va. 



You never know/ what a youngster 
will bring home from school... 


Years ago, Voit perfected tetherball 
to deliver maximum exercise in 
minimum space on the 
nation's crowded playgrounds. 


The schools liked it, and so 
did the kids, so they took it 
home with them... 

Today, the nation’s fastest-growing 
back yard game is tetherball. 


This season, along with 
a number of specially 
priced and packaged 
combination kits for all 
sports, your Voit 
dealer is featuring 
an official tetherball 
and pole set— complete 
with instructions for 
installation and play. 


But, whatever the sport or season, 
whatever the age group, price 
and skill — for the gift that 
lasts year 'round — 


VOIT GOES 
WITH THE GAME... 


Sirs: 

American pintails. 

C. M. .K. Rogers III 

Tuscaioo.sa, Ala. 

• Right. Pintails, sprigs, water pheas- 
ants, spike ducks, Anas acuta tzitzi- 
Aoa— a duck by any other name is still 
a duck and not a goose.— ED. 



HEY KIDS! 

Ask your Voit dealer 
about (he SPORTS 
CHEST CONTEST- 
your chance to win 
a year 'round supply 
of Volt sports equip- 
ment in the eas'ost 
contest you've ever 
entered I 


America's Finest 
Sports Equipvxent By 
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Cuw buys and liulians i;<)fc»r Chatham’s 
RANC;il-()* blanket. Genuine cow 
brands woven into a warm, easy-to- 
wash blanket. Help mother itet him to 
bed (he easy wav with a blanket rittht 
out of the old \V<st. In .Sa<ldJr Hrown, 
Chock.\Vai;on Krd. I imberlinr Green. 

A Renerous 6 x 7 ft. $7.95 postpawi. 

Stnd chscK or monty order with color choice lo: 
THE COUNTRY STORE, ELKIN, N.C. 

*A durnblr hirnd of i4vnn. ronon. and Orion 
fDuPont's .Vryhe direr). 

I 1 

The Country Store, Elkin. N. C. 


Pat on the Back 


JOHN FRANKLIN McKINNON 

'They kept me yoimg' 


Three hundred distinguished alumni 
of Brown University gathered the 
other day over dinner to honor the 
retirement of a man who left high 
school after one year and attended 
Brown for 50. The man (shown here 
talking to Thomas F. Gilbane, the 
outstanding center of Brown’s great 
1932 football team) is Jack McKin- 
non, athletic trainer for all sports at 
Brown since 1909. 

Brown look up football in 1878 
and ha.s had only 12 coaches since. 
Jack McKinnon has worked under 
seven of them, including tough Tuss 
McLaughry and his bearded, tobacco- 
chewing “Iron Men” of 1926: Mc- 
Kinnon’s equipment in those days 
consisted of a bottle of iodine and 
some tape. Today he lords it over a 
full line of electronic gadgets, moun- 


tains of foam rubber and armorlike 
protective equipment. Yet injuries 
have skyrocketed since the late ’20s, 
when players scorned helmets and 
wore their playing socks for 10 days. 
“Why, when the Iron Men were here,” 
McKinnon recalls, “we had one in- 
jury all season. I can only think that 
players today' aren’t as tough. The 
auto has hurl. Boys don’t walk as 
much and their joints aren’t as tough 
becau.se of it.” 

McKinnon does not want to retire. 
“The boys have kept me young and 
made me forget my troubles.” In say- 
ing farewell McKinnon’s boys set 
right a 43-year-old injustice: Jack 
McKinnon was not allowed to make 
the 1916 Rose Bowl trip with his 
team; this year Jack will go to the 
Rose Bowl as guest of his boys, end 


FREEGUIDt-'HOWTOSUECT BINOCUURS'- WRITE TODHYi 

Rushnell 

TX70Busrinell Bldg. • Pasadena. Calif. 
In Cmtdt srM Ftiwf St. • V<n<M>cr IS, B.C. 


JUST THE TICKET for that active, fun- 
loving man who likes sports . . . travel . . . 
the whole outdoors . . . who’d like to see 
it all in bright, incredibly clear detail! 

Thirty-three Bushnell Featherlight 
models with newest electronically com- 
puted optical designs and lifetime con- 
struction. Moderate prices — $9.95 to 
$135— include handsome cowhide case, 
plus 20-Year Guarantee and 30 Day 
Trial Exchange Privilege. 

For the greatest year 'round gift in 
sight, let your dealer show you just how 
breath taking the world looks through 
Bushnell Binoculars! 


Rootin'. Tootin’, Two-Gun Blanket 


CHATHAM'S RANCH-0 


76 
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OCTOBER 27. 1958 

■ W M I W I America! s National Sports Weekly 

I 

^ ^ ^ $7.60 A YEAR 

LliUSTRATED 


FOOTBALUS FIFTH WE^ 



1 . You’ll cheer Revere for the rich feel, the sturdy looks 
of these woven and knitted shirts. 2. She’ll cheer their 
practical ways . . . how easily they take to machine-washing* 


afford hot to! 


Well-bred performers: Revere 
luxury shirts now automatic wash & wear 
(it’s another best-in-show for Acrilan®!) 




It, 




3. . . . and machine-drying, too . . . all thanks to Acrilan, the 
acrylic fiber by Chemstrand. 4. Go on again, with little if 
any ironing, looking fresh and luxurious as ever! 

ACRILAN 


LEFT: Fabrtc: Jersey of 100^^ Ac’:!»n by Alien, In 3 colors— oxford, navy, end charcoal— each with red and white flecks. Sizes S-M-L-XL, about S6.95. RIGHT : Fabric: "Allache" 
a blend of 709^ Acnlan, 30> worsted by Miiliken. In red tartan on black ground or black tartan on red ground. Sites S-M-L-XU, about S8.9S. 

•Machine-wash »i warm-water selling through soin cycla. Dry m pre-neated dryer at low • 140“-160®F. i lempe-aiu-e. No dryer? Stop machine before spin cycle, let shirts drip dry. 
TIIK CllE.MSTH \i\u <;i>RP<m.\lllJS. riU F.Uh >rw^o,k l . HL\Nr>: ACRILVN* ACKYUC KIHKII — I>r.jiur. VI.. . CIIEMsTlt.Wl)* \Vt.OS — KU. 

See The Perry Como Show, Saturday m'ghts, NSC-TV Network sponsored by The Chemstrand Corporsfo'’ your f-j--' paper tor time. 



■WJnat will yoTj. drink in 10 G4? 


lo mark lln* slarl nf a srcniid century of dis- 
tilling leadershij). Hiram Walker is now pul- 
ling a\va\ ill barrels a remarkable \\liisk\. 
Six years from now, in 19f)4. this whisky 
will come of age. It will ciimhine the light- 
ness of scotch and smooth satisfaction of 
hourlion. V't it will have a dislincti\e flavor 
and character all its own. You’ll he able to 


Slav with it all evening l(»ng ... in cocktails 
before dinner, tall ones after. 
l’redi<'tion for the future? Y‘.s. but also a 
jiromisc for this evening. Because the 
Canadian Club of 1%4 will be the same as 
the Canaiiiaii (]lub \ou can buy todav. Knjoy 
some tonight and taste why it’s "The Be.st 
In The House" in 87 lands. 



ClUB ■ 6 YEARS OLD • 90.A PROOF ■ lUPORtCD IH SOmi FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT. MICH. BLENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY 



A young's man's semi-brogue, bold in 
styling, In pebble-grained Desert Tan. 
Also in Hawthorne and Black. Pedwin 
Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis 

SltM illuttral«d, 10.95 Other j»yle» 8.95 to 11.95. 

Pedwin Jr». for boy*. 7.95 to 9,95. 

All styles Higher Denver West 


Jimmy Jemail’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Is prO foot- 
ball lessening interest in col- 
lege football? 


ED REUTINGER 

Director, football Hales 
H'lfxoti Sporting 
Goods < 'o. 

Riper Grove, III, 

No. They’re difTerent types of football. 
The pro ttame is wide open, with the for- 
ward pass the potent play. The college 
game is equally interesting because of its 
.spirit, tradition, color and the loyalty of 
stu(lent.s an<l alumni. 



PAUL ZIMMERMAN 

President Football 
Writers .4x.sm. of 
America 

Pimidcnn, t'alif. 

No. Pro ball will add interest to the col- 
lege game. This is being proved by the 
mounting attendance at all games, pro or 
college. Conversely, pro football would die 
without the colleges. In Los Angeles, our 
fans jam the stadiums for both. 





GEORGE W. WILSON 

Head coach 
Detroit Lions 


No, because the two game.s are so differ- 
ent. A fan who likes the tradition and col- 
or of college football will never desert the 
game for the pro league. He goes to see 
the pros only becau.se of the college stars 
on the teams. 


eontinued 




ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 

BERMUDA’S ONLY OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, General Manager 
See Your Travel Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 

New York. Boston. Chicago, Washington. Toronto, London. England 


Winter in Bermuda is simply delightful uilh day after 
day of ideal weather for golf, sailing, tennis and 
sightseeing about this picturesque isle. 

* includes spacious twin-bedded 
room with bath; complete 
breakfast and sumptuous dinner; 
ALL TIPS: entertainment: beautiful, 
uncrowded pink sand beach. 

Resident doctor and nurse. 
Superlative shopping in nearby 
Hamilton. For weekly stays, 
only $100.00 per person. 

Rates based on double occupancy 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 

“WINTER 

LEASE" 

PLAN 

(effective Nov. 1st 
to March loth) 

»375 

PER PERSON -X- 


SlMItTS ILLUSTRATEt) 
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HOTBOX continued 


nobody 
makes 
a Sour 



In your next Sour, use Apple Jack in- 
stead of whiskey. It’s a simple switch, 
but what a terrific difference! Apple 
Jack’s rich bouquet, its smooth taste 
lifts your Sour out of the routine, gives 
it a fresh, appetizing edge. Remember; 
use Apple Jack. You won’t forget it. 



• Apple 
^ ' Jack 
Sour 



scud /or /rfc recipe booklet 
LAIRD’S APPLE JACK • DISTILLED SINCE 1780 
84 PROOF . LAIRD 4 CO., SCOBEYVILLE, N. J. 


CARL B. 

ANDERSON JR. 

Vice-PreaidenI, 
An-Son 7V/ro/eum 
Oklahoma (.'ily 

It shouldn’t, but it will. The pro.s, with 
the best players from college football, 
play a better game. What a paradox, the 
pros capturing interest from college foot- 
ball while being totally dependent on it 
for players. 


PAUL CHRISTMAN 

Former Cardinal 

(jitarterback 

Chicago 




Only to the pro fan. There are probably 
any number of college fans who have 

probably never will. But if a man goe.s to 
•see the pros often enough he becomes a 
pro fan. 



FRED STA8LEY 

I’reaidenl, CoUeije 
Sportn I nfurmatiOH 
Directors of America 
Kiisl Liiitsiuij, Mich. 


No. The Detroit Lion.s have sold over 
40,000 season tickets. Vet the University 
of Michigan, 30 miles away, and Michi- 
gan Stale, 70 miles away, are doing near- 
capacity businc.ss. The decline of football 
in New York is due to other factors. 



ELMER LAYDEN 

Former coach at Notre 
Dame, former commis- 
sioner of pro football 
Chicago 


No. It is true that pro baseball took 
much of the interest from college base- 
ball, but college baseball never was the 
uiiraction that football was and is. 
Crowds at college football games are larg- 
er than ever. 



VICTOR F. OBECK 

Athletic director 
Neu- York University 


Yes. Because the caliber of pro football 
has improved so much in the last 20 
years. However, this could prove a benefit 
to colleges. With the pressures of gate 
receipt.s off, the temptations of malprac- 
tice may disappear. 



■k THE INN 
★ THE GOLF CLUB 
■k THE SURF CLUB 


See Your lYavel Agent 
or Robert E Warner, lac. 
New York * Boston 
Washington • Chicago 
Ibronto 



PONTE VEDRA BEACH 
FLORIDA 


the world’s finest 

TOURNAMENT GOLF BALLS 

Fore the golfer' A beautiful gift 
box filled with the very some 
custorn.-node bolb used by top 
pros and low.score golfers. Toll 
tube includes 10 "Grenodiers," 
ond 2 ''Floolers’’ which won't sink 
in the country club lake! All hove 
excellent click, flight and distance. 


'>"'V *10’® I 


'jtetuf'r .iOr, 




Finest Stopping Place in the 
Philodelphla-Comden area. 



HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


F. K. Clausen. Gen. Mgr. 
NOrmandy 2-7200 






^ur kind of l)eer...real beer ! 






Fine beer, the experts say, should 
taste ’roundl. .no rough edges, 
a smooth harmony of flavors. You'll like 
the true round taste of Schaefer 
It's real beer. . .your kind of beer. 



THE F.&M. SCHAEFER BREWING CO.. NEW YORK and ALBANY, 





IN PHILADELPHIA, IT’S - 

IkienSm^ 

WAlkJtIT CT 


1523 WALNUT ST. 


RESTAURANT 


A wtDMER WINE quietly suggests your thoughtfulness to serve the best. 
Unlike the choicest foods that lose their brand names in serving . . . the 
wine label is there for all to see and that’s good manners. 

Serving Widmer’s n. y. s. port right after dinner, or when friends call, 
s you that pleasant assurance of being unquestionably right. 

ff’rile/ar New If'ine .\fenneri and Coatery Booilel . . . Dept. S 

. Neur 


WiDMER'SrWiN 


INE CELLARS ir 


Light enough to see by . . . 


Coming Nent Week 


a preview of 


SCOTCH WHISKY 

as blended by the Maekmlay lamily lot tour generilions 
86.8 Prool Blended Scolch Whisky • Established 1820 
Impoiled by Golan Import Co.. Beverly Hills, Calitornia 


the New York 


National Horse Snow's 


Diamond Jubilee 
at Madison Square Garden . . . 
with National Champion 
Hugh Wiley on the Cover and 
Four Pages in Full Color . . . 
in the November 3 Issue of 
Sports Illustrated 
on newsstands October 30 


NASSAU in the BAHAMAS 

Informal efvb armeiphere 
•autilul private pool and o 
Keadi neorby. I 


A gentlemanly whisky . . . 
superbly light of body 
>el in flavour generously 
round; a whisky to be 
taken with respect and 
aiTcction, such as went 
into its distillation, 
blending and making. 


Calls in 
the wild 

A raft of artificial lures 
are raising hob with honkers 

W ATKRFOWLERS for generations 
chattered. chortled and chuckled 
in earnest, if sometimes erratic, effort 
to mislead ducks into thinking friend 
rather than foe awaited them in the 
blind below. Now all is changed. 
Sporting goods counters overflow 
w'ith dozens of artificial calls, many 
of which can be mastered in minutes. 
And if a hunter doesn’t want to use 
his lungs, there are manually operat- 
ed duck and goose calls. The Scotch 
duck call, for example, is so easy to 
use that the manufacturer suggests 
jiggling it with one foot if both hands 
are otherwise occupied. But for all 
the simplification, making exactly 
the right sound at the right time 
takes practice. This problem, howev- 
er, is being solved, too, with the sale 
of instructional records guaranteed 
to teach the neophyte everything 
from the fundamentals of breath 
control to advanced duck discourse. 



Colli. Aboierombie 8 Fiich 


FAVORITE CALLS of duck and goose hunt- 
ers, representative of wide variety now 
available to hunters, are assembled above; 

1 ) Mallardtonc walnut goose call ($5); 

2 ) Iverson teakwuud duck call ($5i; 3 ) 
Lee's slate and wood goose call, hand op- 
erated ($4.25 ; 4l Iverson rosewood de 
luxe duck call ($7.50); s: Lohman wal- 
nut duck call ($2); a) Brackin hardwood 
duck call ($6); 7 ) Iverson Sprig Whistle, 
wood ($4); 8' Olt hard-rubber duck call 
($2.75); and 9 I Scotch neoprene and hard- 
wood duck call, hand operated ($7.50). 


£4 SPOUTS ILLUSTKATEP October S7, 19SS 




